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Garden Hats, Figs. 1-3. 


Fig. 1.—Satin Foutarp Garpen Har. The 
crown of this hat of dark satin foulard consists 
of an oval piece underlaid with net, the edge of 
which is turned down on the wrong side seven- 
eighths of an inch deep. Gather the crown 
three-quarters of an inch from the edge, and on 
the wrong side set a shirring of double blue silk 
cut bias and seven-eighths of an inch wide, and 
sew the crown to the brim. 
The latter is made of a bias 
strip of satin foulard and 
blue silk lining, and is 
shirred on the inner edge 
and again three times at 
regular intervals over wire. 
A bow of yellowish lace 
two inches wide trims the 
hat in front. 

Fig. 2.—Mvit GarpEn 
Har. The crown of this 
hat is covered with puffs 
of white mull underlaid 
with pink mull, and is join- 
ed with a gathered brim of 
the same material. Around 
the crown is laid a strip of 
white mull underlaid with 
pink mull, and caught at 
regular intervals with bands 
of pink gros grain ribbon. 
Bows of similar ribbon are 
on the crown and on the 
right side. The edge of 
the brim is trimmed with a 
ruche of white mull laid 
in double box pleats, and 
pinked on _ both _ sides. 
Strings of mull. 


My WHYTE. 


Wig 


Fig. 3.—OrGanpy Gar- 
pEN Hat. This hat is made 


of white organdy underlaid 
with blue organdy, and is 
trimmed with box-pleated 
ruches of the material and 
a bow of pale blue gros 
grain ribbon. 


Ladies’ Linen Collars 
and Sleeves, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 532, 

Figs. 1 and 2.—The col- 
lar with and the 
sleeves are made of double 
linen. The collar is set on 
a chemisette of nansook, 
and is furnished with pearl 
buttons and button-holes 
for closing. The cuffs are 
set on nansook sleeves. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—The col- 
lar of double linen is turn- 
ed down on the corners 
and hem-stitched as shown 
by the illustration. It is 
set on a nansook chemi- 
sette, closed with buttons 
and button-holes. The cuffs 
are trimmed to match the 
collar, and are set on nan- 
sook sleeves. 


bosom 


Borders for Fichus, 
Veils, etc., Figs. 
1 and 2, 

See illustrations on page 582. 

For these borders trans- 
fer the designs to linen, 
baste black tulle on the 
latter, and embroider it 
with. black satin beads. as 
shown by the illustration. 
The under edge of the bor- 
der Fig. 2 is finished with 
a fringe of similar beads. 


Ladies’ Summer Dresses, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 532. 


Figs. 1 and 4.—Batiste Dress. The skirt of 
this plain pink batiste dress is forty-two inches 
long in front, forty-four inches long behind, and 
two yards and a half wide on the bottom. It is 
trimmed with needle-work ruffles six inches wide, 
bordered with pleatings of Breton lace three inch- 





Fig. 1—Satin Fourarp Garpen Har. 





es and a quarter wide, and a batiste ruffle. The 
over-skirt of striped batiste is trimmed in front 
with needle-work arranged as seen in the illus- 
tration. The back of the over-skirt is formed of 
scarfs, which are trimmed with lace, and ar- 
ranged in a bow. The waist is trimmed with 
lace and needle-work as shown by the illustra- 
tion. The upper parts of the sleeve are made of 
needle-work. On the side seams are fastened 
pleated belt pieces, which are closed under a 





Fig. 2.—Mvuii Garpen Har. 


basque of Oriental foulard consists of satin pip- 
ings, ruffles of crépe lisse, lace, and buttons. 

Fig. 3.—Percate Dress. The skirt of this 
pale blue percale dress is forty-two inches long 
in front, forty-six inches long behind, and two 
inches and a quarter wide on the bottom. It is 
trimmed with a side-pleated ruffle of pale blue 
satin two inches wide. Above this ruffle the 
front and side breadths of the skirt are trimmed 
with a percale flounce eleven inches deep, which 





Figs. 1-3.—GARDEN HATS. 


short scarf at the left side in front. Bows of 
pink satin ribbon complete the trimming as 
shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Fait_e AND OrtENTAL Foutarp Dress. 
The skirt of peacock blue -faille is trimmed in 
front with pleatings of the material, ruffles ‘of 
white crépe lisse, and lace. On the back of the 
skirt is draped an over-skirt breadth, caught up 
on the sides with bows. The trimming for the 





is embroidered in point Russe with white cotton. 
The back breadth is trimmed with a flounce 
twenty-five inches deep, the seam of which is 
covered with the back breadth of the over-skirt, 
This and the front breadths of the over-skirt, 
made of percale, are held together on the right 
side by a bow of pale blue satin ribbon two inch- 
es and a half wide. The trimming pieces, the 
collar, the insertion basque pieces in the back, 





Fig. 3.—Organpy Garpen Har. 
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and the cuffs are trimmed with embroidery. Bows 
of satin ribbon trim the basque as shown by the 
illustration. 


Ladies’ Caps, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 532. 

Fig. 1.—Tvutie anp Lace Car. The pointed 
rim of double stiff lace is twelve inches and a 
half long, two inches and a quarter wide in front, 
an inch and a quarter wide on the sides, and 
wired and bound with silk 
ribbon on the front edge. 
The ends of the rim are 
joined by a band of tulle 
an inch and a quarter wide 
and eight inches long. On 
the rim and band set an 
oval crown of pink crape 
gauze thirteen inches and 
1 half long and nine inches 
and a quarter wide, which 
is covered with white lace, 
so that the points of the 
lace meet in the centre of 
the crown. Cover the seam 
made by setting on the 
crown with a puff of fig- 
ured tulle underlaid with 
pink ribbon an inch and a 
half wide, and on the un- 
der edge of the puff set a 
row of gathered lace two 
inches and three-quarters 
wide. A bow of pink rib- 
bon and lace trims the cap 
in front. 

Fig. 2.—MvLt anp Lace 
Cap. To make this cap 
cut for the rim of double 
stiff piece two 
inches wide and fourteen 
inches long, which is slope d 
off on the front from the 
middle toward the ends to 
a width of an inch, then 
wired and bound with silk 
ribbon On this rim fast- 


lace one 


en a net-shaped crown of 
white mull on the bias, 
furnish it with a shirr on 
the back edge, and cover 
the seam made by setting 
it on the rim with white 
lace two inches and three- 
wide. Similar 
maroon ribbon 


quarters 
lace and 
shot with gold trim the cap. 


Lace Fichu-Collar. 
See illustration on page 532. 

Tue square collar with 
long ends is arranged of 
lace four inches wide, and 
is finished on the neck with 
an embroidered tulle bor- 
der and ruche of 
lisse. The ends are trim- 
med on the straight edge 
with lace two inches wide, 
then pleated five inches 
from the bottom, and fast- 
ened by a large pale pink 
and pale yellow rose. Sim 
ilar roses are fastened at 
the throat. 


crépe 


Parasols and Chate- 
laine Bag, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 541. 

Fig. 1.—JAPANESE Para- 
The bronzed frame 
is covered with black satin 
underlaid with blue silk 
The handle of sugar-can 
is wound with blue satin 
ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Percate Para 
This parasol is of écru percale with a print 
ed design of red cherries. A red silk cord and 
trim the parasol. Cane handle 
Fig. 3.—Vetver anp Satin CHArerarne Bac 
The front and back of this bag of olive green 
stamped velvet are joined with soufflets of satin. 
The upper edge of the bag is finished with a steel 
binding. Bows of satin ribbon and a tassel trim 
the bag as shown by the illustration. 
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“ HALRET LATERI.” 
By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
Wuy dost thou wear thy mother’s name, 
Her trick of speech, her lovely eyes, 
And set the sorrow all aflame 
That smouldering deep in ashes lies ? 


We think that grief for aye is gone 
When time has dried our daily tears, 

And anguish made its last faint moan, 
Choked with the dust of frequent years. 


With shrouded heart and smiling face, 
Idly we tread the ways of men ; 

We hide our dead in some still place, 
And think they never rise again. 


Oh, futile courage of despair ! 
Poor subterfuge of hearts that break! 
What death can stop the pulse of care? 
What memory sleep, and never wake ? 


Ambushed on every mortal path, 
Veiled by the very wreaths of joy, 

Lies eager Fate’s relentless wrath, 
And waits its moment to destroy. 


A step—and all our dream is fled: 

The looks, the tones, we knew of yore, 
The silent faces of the dead, 

Turned sadly to that other shore. 


The unresponding cruel lips, 
The frozen lids, the pallid cheek, 

An instant flash from death’s eclipse, 
The clear eyes shine, the red lips speak. 


And where one burning tear of woe 
On the new grave in silence fell, 
A thousand drops fall hot and slow, 

The longer agony to tell. 


For joy is but the dreamer’s part, 
That taunts the soul and mocks the eye; 
But sorrow clings, and cleaves the heart, 
Till heart and grief together die. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 





HARPER’s YOUNG PEopLE Jo. 40, issued Au- 
gust 3, opens with Chapter Ten of “ The Moral 
Pirates,” in which the pirates learn to navigate 
the waters of a canal, illustrated by FRost; an 
article on steeples, descriptive of some perilous as- 
cents, and curious facts concerning them ; “ Old 
Times in the Colonies,” No. 3, 4 thrilling story of 
an escape from Indians, illustrated by PYLE; 
“ Tom Chester's Silver Mine,” the story of a 
bey’s experience among the mines of Colorado, 
by A, A. HAYES, Jun. ; stories of “ Wolf-Chil- 
dren” ; “ The Ship of the Desert,” one of the 
Natural History Series, illustrated ; Chapter®our 
of Lossino’s “ Story of the American Navy,” il- 
/ustrated by DAVIDSON ; “A Letter from India ;” 
“A Little Girl’s Ascent of Vesuvius ;” “ Little 
Cousin Ranna,” a story for the younger readers, 
illustrated ; “ More Mirthful Magic,” by W. B. 
BARTLETT ; “ Zhe Butterfly,” a poem, illus- 
trated by PALMER Cox ; @ poem by MARGARET 
EYTINGE ; Charades ; a full Post-office Box, and 
other attractions. 


UB The next Number of the BAZAR will con- 
tain full and practical instructions in the popular 
art of netted guipure, accompanied with numer- 
ous illustrations, together with a number of elegant 
French toilettes, numerous summer sketches, a su- 
perb double-page art picture, and several fine illus- 
trations of early autumn styles for ladies and 
children, 








“ SHORT VIEWS.” 
HAT deep-lunged, red-blooded preacher, 
SYDNEY SMITH, used to throw open the 
shutters to the morning sun, saying, “Let 
us glorify the room!” Both conscience and 
temperament led him, also, to insist on flood- 
ing the dark places of the moral world with 
cheerfulness, which is the sunshine of the 
spirit. Thus he constantly advocated the 
wisdom of what he called “short views” of 
life. It was obvious, he thought, that the 
larger part of our worries and perplexities 
came from the anticipation of evils. He in- 
sisted that if we were happy now, or at least 
not miserable, or even not overborne by the 
trouble of the hour, we might logically infer 
—nay, we shouldeven make it a duty to sup- 
pose—that to-morrow, or next week, or next 
year, would also bring its balance of compen- 
sation and resistance. Every substantial 
grief or danger, he used to say, was accom- 
panied by twenty shadows, and most of 
these are of our own making. 

One reason for this dread of the future 
lies jn a confused perspective. We see all 
manner of calamities besetting us at once. 
But, as Mr. Lewes has pointed out in his re- 
markable essay on “Suicide,” our imagina- 
tions are always wrong, if not as to events 
themselves, at least as to the degree in 
which they will affect us. Practically, it is 
a mistake as to time which has led to many 
aself-slaughter. The tormented victim sees 
his troubles marching in upon him, not as 
single spies, but as battalions, But in re- 
ality they do not come so. Evil, eyen more 
than good, procrastinates, and is very lax 








about keeping its appointments. And the 
hidden principle of adjustment is all the time 
at work. Indeed, so unlike our apprehen- 
sion is the form which our trouble usually 
puts on that this experience is expressed in 
an Eastern proverb, “ Nothing is inevitable 
but the unforeseen.” 

Moreover, that other old saying, that no 
certainty is so dreadful as suspense, simply 
means that the imagination scourges us as 
no reality can do. We have so felt and 
shrunk from the stroke that we have dis- 
counted it in advance. Even should it de- 
scend, we can no more feel the full weight 
of the blow when it falls than the victims 
of the torture, whose bones were broken by 
the first shock, could respond with renewed 
agonies to the renewed strain. 

Besides, while it is probable that the ex- 
pected calamity may not overtake us at all, 
it is still more probable that we shall be in 
quite a different attitude to meet it. For if, 
as the despondent claim, happiness is brief, 
joy fading, and peace unstable, it must also 
be true that affliction is for a day, and that 
the darkness is as likely to be irradiated as 
the light to be darkened. Our humanity is 
heir to both conditions, and man is no more 
born to trouble than he is born to joy. 

If, then, it is not the weight of the Pres- 
ent, but the vague and vast incumbency of 
the Future, which bends our backs and keeps 
our eyes on the ground, the wisdom of Syp- 
NEY SmitH’s “short views” is manifest. If 
we could be really content to take the most 
out of every day as we go on—the most quiet 
comfort, the most love of husband or wife, 
of child or friend, the most knowledge, the 
most benevolence of kindly looks and cheer- 
ful smiles, even the most growth and disci- 
pline from our inevitable mistakes and dis- 
appointments—to-morrow, or next year, 
would seem a far less potent power for good 
or evil in our destinies. Instead of that, 
we postpone enjoyment to a day when we 
shall be richer, more famous, more at leisure. 
And to gain the distant good, we not only 
project our cares and worries into that un- 
known realm which is not ours, and may 
never be, but we spend our present in the 
monotonous, unrewarding, exhausting labor 
which, of itself, tends to despondency and 
gloom. 

Debt, for example, which is, perhaps, the 
most depressing companion a man can have, 
commonly fastens upon him because he took 
too long views, and saw resources in the fu- 
ture for the wants of the present, which, 
when overtaken, proved worthless or un- 
manageable. Then the hard necessity to rid 
himself of his monster strips to-day of its 
charms, and arms the morrow with terrors. 

The fear of illness or death, and the leav- 
ing of a helpless family, poisons many a 
man’s and woman’s peace. The dread of 
losing friends, or the measuring of a hopeless 
and joyless future without them when we 
have lost them, darkens countless lives. But 
Time the smiter proves to be Time the con- 
soler, and we come to see that the grief which 
was past bearing had no existence save in 
apprehension. 

Perhaps it is one of the strongest evi- 
dences of “design in creation” that Heaven 
itself permits us only short views. That we 
can not really know what is beyond, secures 
our happiness and sanity. 

The Greeks said grandly, in their tragic 
phrase, “ Let no one be called happy till his 
death.” To which we add, “ Let no one till 
his death be called unhappy.” 





“ADVICE TO YOUNG WIVES.” 


HERE is in existence an invisible Tract 
Society whose business it is to dissemi- 
nate sound doctrine on the sphere of woman, 
and especially on her duties asa wife. These 
monitions sometimes appear clothed in mus- 
lin, and with a publisher’s indorsement upon 
their instructive backs. But more often they 
enjoin a waiting world in the columns of so- 
ciety journals, or the fly-sheets of the Sun- 
day papers, culled from unnamed and mys- 
terious sources. 

The harmony of these gospels, however, is 
remarkable. Marriage, they declare, is the 
duty, the privilege, and the destiny of every 
woman. Yet marriage is too often a disap- 
pointment. And this is because the wife 
refuses to infuse its gray bleakness with 
that celestial warmth which is her chiefest 
function. If the husband is indifferent, si- 
lent, fault-finding, bored, addicted to his 
club, it is almost certainly because the house 
is unattractive, the dinners uninviting, or 
the mistress dull. Nor is that delinquent 
left more in doubt as to the way of repent- 
ance than as to the certainty of sin. 

She is directed to make her rooms hospi- 
table with innumerable pretty and graceful 
embellishments, such as warm draperies, 
water-colors, photographs, bits of cheerful 
china, bronzes, fans, and a constant succes- 
sion of flowers. She is never to be seen by 
her husband in careless or unbecoming ar- 
ray. She is to make a study of variety in 
ribbons and ornaments, that her discontent- 





ed lord may soothe his perturbed spirit with 
the inspection of these absorbing surprises. 

Her table must be garnished with those 
tempting and perfectly cooked yet simple 
dishes which are among the attractions of 
the club dining-room. And she should be 
as ready to invite her husband’s friends to 
these Apician banquets as to see that they 
are prepared. 

Last of all, the young wife must be more 
interesting, various, and well-combined than 
her drawing-room, her ribbons, or her din- 
ners. She must search the daily papers, to 
the end that she may exchange views with 
her husband on politics, finance, the condi- 
tion of Europe, the chances of war in the 
East, or the relative merits of Presidential 
candidates. She is to study the reviews 
and magazines, intelligently following the 
great tides of modern thought, and ready to 
supplement a possible want of knowledge 
thereof in the masculine mind, attributable 
only to lack of time. She is “never to per- 
mit a leaden silence to settle upon the ta- 
ble, nor upon the domestic evening about 
the hearth-stone.” On the contrary, she is 
“gracefully to make the conversation flut- 
ter from point to point, alighting on a hun- 
dred promontories of thought, but nowhere 
folding its wings to rest.” 

If the representative and disappointed 
young wife will but follow these ‘simple 
hints, she will recover and retain the lover 
who has been too long lost in the husband. 

“Tis apt, and of great credit.” Yet, like 
other great schemes of reform, it may come 
to grief because the human nature these 
pretty oracles contemplate is a very differ- 
ent compound from the human nature that 
exists. The means of grace contained in 
the artistic parlor and dining-room, for ex- 
ample, are apt to be hindered, not to say 
denied, by the fact that the purse-strings 
are usually held by the young husband, who 
is both insensible of his need and skeptical 
of the fructifying influence of plaques and 
embroidered screens. Even the innocent 
phrase, “a constant succession of flowers,” 
signifies an outgo which, being hinted at, 
would be vigorously condemned in nine 
cases out of ten. 

New views as to dinners would doubtless 
be gratifying in many households. But 
there are vastly more wives who deserve 
praise for getting comfortable results from 
limited incomes and incapable servants than 
of those who are indifferent to the legiti- 
mate claims of the palate and digestive 
system. And here, again, better wages to 
a better cook, or the purchase of more del- 
icate and expensive materials, would be 
reckoned by the master of the house a need- 
less expenditure. 

Nor, we should say, would the errant and 
ennuied husband of real life be tied to the 
domestic altar by knots of ribbon, however 
cunningly looped or indefinitely varied. If 
the lover cared for his mistress’s girdle, it 
was because it was hers, not because it was 
blue. And though the persevering wife run 
the whole gamut of color, with prettily ac- 
cented lingerings on pink, crimson, or lav- 
ender, it is to be feared that too often her 
liege will not know one from the other, un- 
less he inwardly remark that “that trying 
shade makes Helena look dreadfully faded.” 

And if a jaded man sits down to dinner to 
have leading articles mixed with his food 
and drink, or settles into his easy-chair of 
an evening to be introduced to MATTHEW 
ARNOLD, or THOROLD ROGERS, or Dr. NOAH 
PorTER, he is quite as likely, we opine, to 
turn restive and sulky as to be charmed 
with his wife’s brilliancy. 

The simple truth is that most men neither 
expect, nor desire, nor intend, to be agreea- 
ble after marriage in the same way which 
commended them to acceptance during 
courtship. 

They have taken the conjugal vows upon 
them, they would explain, if they could con- 
descend to explanation. That should be 
enough to assure the wife that she is loved 
and cherished. If it be not, so much the 
worse for her. But women have so little 
sense, you know. They are always expect- 
ing a fellow to be spoony. 

The average husband is not unkind. He 
simply does not guess that the wife, like the 
tender betrothed, hungers for an impulsive 
kiss, or a compliment to her toilette. He is 
preoccupied, hurried, busy, with larger mat- 
ters than blue ribbons and Kensington por- 
titres. The real wisdom for the grieved 
creature who fancies tliat her life does not 
interest her lord is to make it interest her- 
self. Let her care for artistic and pretty 
and intellectual things for their own sake, 
and the charm will work, if not on him, on 
her. 

She must, of course, make the most that 
she can of her house and her table, herself 
and her children, whether her husband 
knows it or not, because that is so nomi- 
nated in the bond between herself and her 
conscience. That being done, let her not 
worry as to how she shall recover the van- 
ished lover. Ten to one she can not restore 





him. He is probably dead as the PHARAOHS; 
more probably, even, he never lived, save in 
her imagination. The man beside the fire, 
who drops asleep while she is cleverly tell- 
ing a funny incident of the last four-o’clock 
tea, or who wishes she wouldn’t lumber up 
the table with flowers, is the real Edwin, an 
excellent, respectable person, with no non- 
sense about him. 

The problem of life which is set to most 
wives is to get the highest result of happi- 
ness and development out of the marriage 
that is, not to sigh for the marriage that 
might be. They can not re-illume a dead 
flame of romance. But almost always they 
can kindle among its ashes a steady, cheer- 
ful, useful, unexacting friendship that shall 
light and warm the house. To a young 
wife this is a hard saying. But it is so true 
that the sooner she ceases to beat her wings 
against the bounds of circumstance, the 
sooner she will come to find a deep truth in 
the old lines : 

“ Stone walls do not a prisen make, 
Nor iron bars a cage: 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage.” 








AN AMERICAN SCHOOL-GIRL 
ABROAD. 


N American girl’s first year at a German or 

any foreign school is a most trying ordeal. 

In the first place, she leaves a country where, 

even at large schools, certain arrangements for 

the comfort of pupils, which are considered abso- 

lute necessities of health and refinement, are lux- 
uries unknown and unattainable abroad. 

For instance, in the morning she will rise at 
half past five or six o’clock, which in winter is 
quite an effort. After a hurried toilette by dim 
candle-light she proceeds, with a procession of 
sleepy companions, through cold passages and 
rooms—for at that hour no fire in the house is 
lighted—to the lavatory. This is a long room, 
with either a stone or a bare wooden floor, down 
the centre of which is a row of unpainted wooden 
wash-stands, with tin pitchers and the plainest of 
furniture. It seems to be thought that the neat- 
ness of everything and the snowy whiteness of 
the bare boards make up for any lack of ele- 
gance. Here what an American would call a 
very superficial washing of face and hands is in- 
dulged in, in cold water, and not a very lavish 
supply of that, for it all must be carried through 
the house by hand, and the idea of supplying 
school-girls daily with hot water would be like 
asking for linen cambric towels. After this un- 
satisfactory climax to one’s toilette come two 
hours of hard study before a breakfast of a bowl 
of coffee and a huge square of black bread. 
Then after four hours more of study and recita- 
tion comes a bountiful dinner, very simply served, 
where the soup is most generously flavored with 
anise-seed and nutmeg, the meat either boiled 
as hard as a stone or roasted to shreds, and the 
vegetables either soaked with oil or deluged in 
vinegar. 

The discipline of German schools is exceeding- 
ly severe, and between it and the trials of indi- 
gestion, homesickness, and learning the lessons 
in a foreign tongue, one sympathizes sincerely 
with the wails that go up from American school- 
girls during their first year abroad. 

After the struggle of being “ finished” is suc- 
cessfully ended, however, the American student 
has the gratification of feeling that in music, lit- 
erature, and the languages she has been thorough- 
ly taught, and has had many compensations for 
the sacrifice of personal comfort and cleanliness. 
We use the word cleanliness advisedly, for in 
some of the best European schools the rule is, a 
bath twice a year, with an occasional scanty foot- 
bath, and, except by special permission, an entire 
change of linen only once a fortnight. The com- 
forts and sanitary effects of water Europeans 
have yet to learn. 

Sewing is considered one of the most impor- 
tant branches of a young lady’s education, and 
the feats accomplished by German girls with 
their needle are almost as incredible as they are 
useless. 

Little squares of flannel and linen are given to 
practice upon in school. Out of these, different 
shaped pieces have been cut which must be patch- 
ed in again as nearly invisible as possible. 

One American girl’s experience in a sewing 
class for the first time was far from flattering. 
Having seen some of their work, she ventured to 
suggest that she knew more about darning than 
other sewing. Whereupon a stocking was handed 
to her with a round hole cut in it, which she was 
told to fill up, after the stitch of the stocking, with- 
out allowing it to show asa darn, She obediently 
made the attempt, but with what result can easi- 
ly be imagined. On examining her work the 
scorn and astonishment of her teacher could hard- 
ly find expression. : 

“Ts it possible you can’t sew?” she asked; 
and when the girl replied that she had done her 
best, the entire class regarded her as if she had 
acknowledged herself totally ignorant of the al- 
phabet. 

“But what do you do,” asked one of her com- 
panions afterward, “when your clothes need 
mending, and you can’t sew ?” 

“If my stocking had such a hole as that one 
in it, I think I would very likely buy a new pair,” 
was the answer, and for some time this reply was 
held up as an evidence of American waste and ex- 
travagance. 

Every variety of fine lace and fancy work is 
taught at school as an indispensable accomplish- 
ment. Not only darning on damask in the pat- 
tern of the cloth, but embroidery on fine linen, 
where the threads of the material are counted in- 
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stead of using canvas. Time and eyesight seem 
of no value if by the sacrifice of one or both an 
elaborate piece of handiwork is the result. 

After the comforts and luxurious habits of 
home cease to be missed, and the diet and dis- 
cipline become matters of little or no effort, then 
our American girl abroad begins to appreciate the 
advantages and bright side of her situation. 

She will certainly acquire in a German school 
a fondness for study that will cling to her for 
life, so that when she bids adieu to the regular 
routine of school life, so far from feeling, as so 
many of our American graduates do, that their 
“ education is finished,” she will understand and 
appreciate that in the school-room one simply 
learns how to study. Besides, her foreign expe- 
riences and contact with the world even in this 
small degree will tend to broaden her views, and 
act as a safeguard against the pitiable malady of 
youthful pedantry. Unfortunately the German 

‘ high schools are not open to girls, consequently 
they must depend either on governesses or the 
select schools. 

The children of the nobility, unless sent to con- 
vent schools, are educated by the former system ; 
therefore the select schools for girls are princi- 
pally patronized by foreigners and the daughters 
of what is known abroad as the middle class, 
which consists of professional and scientific men 
and the better class of manufacturers. 

The prices vary from one hundred to four hun- 
dred dollars per annum. Extras, which at Ameri- 
can schools mount up to fabulous sums, are ridic- 
ulously cheap at foreign ones. Music, drawing, 
and lessons in the languages can be had of the 
best masters for twenty to forty cents per lesson. 
At many of the best private schools the principal 
travels with the foreign pupils during the vaca- 
tion, sometimes taking them on delightful pedes- 
trian excursions, which is as great a benefit as it 
is a pleasure. 

The best schools are at Dresden, Wiesbaden, 
and different towns in Baden and Switzerland. 
The Swiss schools are notably good. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MATERIALS FOR MOURNING DRESSES. 


ENRIETTA cloth of finely twilled wool with 

silk warp remains the favorite material for 

the first dresses worn as mourning. It is chosen 
for summer and winter alike, as bombazine was 
formerly, and is used for both very deep and very 
light mourning, the difference being indicated by 
the crape with which it is trimmed. It comes 
in double fold, and costs from $1 to $3 a yard. 
Tamise cloth is the choice for the second best 
dress, and this is also worn all the year, though 
of much lighter weight than Henrietta cloth ; in- 
deed, many ladies consider it more suitable for 
the intermediate seasons of spring and fall, and 
for the one heavy dress always needed at some 
time during the summer, but not warm enough 
for even a house dress during the winter. It has 
a smooth surface of pure wool, and costs from 
60 cents to $1 50 a yard. Imperial serge is one 
of the most elegant fabrics for mourning dresses, 
and costs from $1 50 to $3. It differs from Hen- 
rietta cloth in having even diagonal weaving, like 
serge, instead of the short irregular twill known 
as “cashmere twill.”” Nuns’ veiling is also much 
used for summer and autumn dresses. This has 
a smooth surface, is thinner than French bunt- 
ing, and does not roughen as the wool buntings 
are apt to do. It is very similar to the goods 
called Bayonnaise, but is distinguished from it 
by its selvedges, which are each an inch wide. 
When chosen for first deep mourning in the sum- 
mer it is trimmed with English crape; but when 
used for light mourning, Surah silk is the trim- 
ming, and when finished in this way it is also used 
by ladies not in mourning. It is shown for the 
latter purpose with small armure figures, such as 
bird’s-eye diaper patterns; it costs from $1 50 
to $2 25 a yard: from seven to eight yards are 
sufficient for a short dress with full round skirt 
trimmed with two narrow pleatings on the bot- 
tom, a short apron, full back breadths box-pleated 
at the top, and a round waist. The trimming 
used to complete such a dress is a Byron col- 
lar and cuffs of Surah doubled, and a soft Surah 
belt with two wide long sash ends of the Surah 
doubled, hanging straight down the back, and 
caught together at each end with shirring and 
a ball of dull jet, The design just described is 
now more used than any other for mourning 
dresses of all materials. For very deep mourn- 
ing English crape takes the place of Surah silk 
for the collar, cuffs, and belt. The sash ends at 
the back are omitted, and instead of knife-pleat- 
ings of the material, a wide fold of crape, or else 
two narrower folds, will be used for trimming the 
skirt. This makes a far lighter dress than when 
the basque is covered entirely with crape, and an 
over-skirt is added, or else the lower skirt is 
trimmed with crape so deep that it nearly reaches 
the edge of the long basque. This latter style is 
by no means abandoned, and is especially used by 
widows in their first mourning; but the simpler 
dress first mentioned is far lighter, and with its 
ceful full breadths, its absence of drapery, and 

in its nun-like simplicity, it is considered quite as 
suitable as if enveloped in crape. As we have 
said before, there is an effort to make all mourn- 
ing attire more wholesome by using less crape, 
and by wearing it a shorter time than was for- 
merly done ; there are, however, conservative fam- 
ilies who have fixed a law unto themselves in such 
matters, and from this they never depart. An- 
other set of fabrics known as crape cloths have 
the crinkle of crape woven in wool of various 
qualities. Bayonnaise is used for both dresses 
and shawls. It is highly commended by modistes 
for its lightness, its smoothness, and its jet black 
hue that is not affected by either dust or damp- 
ness. It costs from 55 cents to $1 50 a yard in 
widths for dresses; when two yards wide, for 
shawls, it is $4. A square of Bayonnaise with 





a fold of the same set on all around, or else a wide 
band of crape, is the favorite summer shawl for 
elderly ladies. Camel’s-hair, wool armure with 
fine figures, and cachemire des Indes, will be worn 
through the fall and winter as light mourning 
dresses. 

GRENADINES. 


Those who are not supplied with a dress of 
the smooth-surfaced spun silk grenadine will do 
well to select it now, though late in the season, 
as it will probably be the fashionable fabric for 
next summer, not merely for ladies wearing 
mourning, but for those in colors. Worth re- 
turned to the use of it this season, and some of 
the handsomest dresses sent by him to leaders of 
fashion at Newport and Saratoga have been of 
this lustrous black grenadine, with smooth con- 
tinuous surface, instead of the brocaded grena- 
dines of last year. For ladies in colors Worth 
has trimmed it with jet, embroidery, with black 
lace, gold-lace, or colored beaded passementerie, 
and has used dull Pompeiian red Surah in com- 
bination with it; also maize-colored Surah with 
black Spanish lace. For ladies in mourning Eng- 
lish crape, and perhaps beading in rows of dull jet, 
are the trimmings. This grenadine is made of 
sewing silk, and costs, in single widths, from 
$175 to $4a yard. Iron grenadine, or Hernani, 
is mixed silk and wool woven in square meshes ; 
this has long been more used than any other 
goods for summer mourning dresses, and costs 
from 60 cents to $2 50 a yard, 





IMPERIAL SURAH, GINGHAMS, ETC. 


The novelty for black silk dresses worn as 
mourning is imperial Surah with rich twill like 
the regular diagonals of imperial serge. This is 
as soft as muslin, and though very thickly woven, 
is not heavy. It costs from $2 25 to $4 a yard, 
single width. At present these rich qualities are 
most used for mantles trimmed with many knife- 
pleatings, and they are also used for the trim- 
mings of very fine woollen dresses, while lighter 
qualities of Surah—not heavier than foulard— 
are chosen for summer dresses; but in the win- 
ter heavy twilled silks promise to be worn both 
in mourning and in colors. Canton crape and 
the French crape of light quality imitating the 
Canton are both used for dressy mourning toi- 
lettes in summer. Armure silks and gros grains 
of demi-lustre are trimmed with crape for rich 
dresses for the house, but street dresses of silk 
and crape are little used, the preference being for 
fine wool goods for suits. There are also many 
pretty dresses for the house, made of black fou- 
lard with polka dots of white. The wash dresses 
most used in mourning are of Scotch gingham in 
fine black and white checks, or broken bars, or 
else narrow stripes of two shades of gray with 
black. These ginghams are 40 cents a yard, and 
cost from $12 to $16 when bought ready made in 
short suits trimmed with pleatings, tucks, and 
bands of the material. 


WHITE DRESSES FOR MOURNING. 


The white materials for dresses worn as mourn- 
ing during the summer months are French bunt- 
ing, nuns’ veiling, or Bayonnaise for the sea-side, 
and French nansook or mull for interior resorts. 
The fine white woollen dresses are made up sim- 
ply with short full skirt, or else with a basque 
and trimmed skirt, having three or four flounces 
across the back, and a deep draped apron in 
front. Dull black Surah is sometimes draped on 
the corsage, and there is a soft sash of the same, 
but the flounces and apron have merely rows of 
stitching for trimming. For still lighter mourn- 
ing lavender and heliotrope Surah or ribbons are 
again used in the “second mourning” fashions 
that have for many years been superseded by 
black and white combinations. Tucks are also 
seen as trimming for the full round skirts of white 
wool dresses. For wash dresses tucks and tucked 
ruffles are the only trimmings. Sometimes a vest 
of tucks is set in the front of the basque of a 
mull dress, while others will be made with a round 
belted waist that is laid in tucks from shoulders 
to belt instead of being shirred. Tucked ruffles 
finish sleeves gracefully, and expert seamstresses 
add a cluster of tucks in the sleeve itself. Round 
apron over-skirts that hoop in the back have a 
hem with three or four tucks, each of which is an 
inch wide; the full round short skirt is then sim- 
ilarly tucked. This dress can be used a second 
season for lighter mourning by adding a trim- 
ming of polka-dotted embroidery made of the 
bands that come with both edges scalloped and 
dotted, and cost from 25 cents to 50 cents a band. 
White linen lawn with black polka dots, sold at 
25 to 35 cents a yard, is liked for plain morning 
dresses. 

OTHER HINTS. 


Shirring is not liked for trimming mourning 
dresses > crape especially is not effective when 
shirred. Rows of narrow folds form a collar 
around the neck and down low on the bust, or 
else meet the belt of crape. If it is desired to 
have the trimming simpler, the crape is used 
singly over a foundation for a collar and cuffs. 
Perpendicular pleatings of the material of the 
dress or of crape are very popular for the front 
and side breadths of short dresses. Very little 
drapery is used now on handsome mourning 
dresses, as soft flowing breadths of rich materials 
are in more refined’ taste. To keep these skirts 
softly flowing, they should not be lined. A short 
untrimmed skirt of dull black silk to use as a 
petticoat under many dresses will be found useful. 
White flannel entirely without lining is liked for 
morning wrappers by ladies in mourning. Both 
black and white flannels loosely woven are chosen 
for mountain suits ; they are made with box-pleat- 
ed belted waist, kilt skirt, and apron over-skirt 
stitched in rows, 


FOR THE NECK AND WAIST. 


Black crape is thought to be so very unwhole- 
some when worn in contact with the skin that it 





is now very little used for collars and cuffs. Mer- 
chants no longer keep a supply of black crape 
collars on hand, though they are occasionally 
made to order for widows and others who are 
wearing deepest mourning for a parent. In such 
cases the collar consists merely of doubled crape 
in large round shape. Sometimes English crape 
is made up in pleated frills, and worn standing 
inside the standing collar of crape that is attach- 
ed to the dress. Crépe lisse pleatings are far 
more pleasant to wear than those of English crape, 
as the material is smooth and thin, but even lisse 
pleatings of black are only worn for a short time 
—sometimes three months, and by others for only 
one month. An inner pleating of white lisse 
next the skin and one of black outside it are put 
in at the end of a few weeks, and then white is 
used altogether. White organdy muslin is finely 
crimped, or it is doubled, and made into collars 
and cuffs; the latter are distinguished-looking on 
account of their simplicity, and as they are trans- 
parent, they are usually becoming. Linen collars 
and cuffs are then used for plain occasions. These 
may have hem-stitching or tucks for ornament, but 
embroidery and the black bindings of percale are 
not worn, Sleeves of mourning dresses are near- 
ly tight-fitting, and are so little trimmed that an 
outside cuff of white organdy, or else a frill of 
pleated lisse, will look well on them. 

Very sheer cambric handkerchiefs with a nar- 
row hem, hem-stitched, and a black initial or mon- 
ogram, are preferred to those with wide black 
hems formerly used. Duil jet and black onyx 
jewelry are most used for general occasions ; 
black pearls are now worn on dress occasions. 
Elaborate necklaces, pendants, and brooches are 
out of taste, and ear-rings are little used by la- 
dies in mourning. Massive and rich-looking yet 
very plain onyx or jet designs are chosen for the 
brooch at the throat, the sleeve-buttons, and the 
chatelaine. All gold jewelry is, of course, laid 
aside. 

BONNETS, HATS, AND VEILS. 


English crape laid double on the frame is used 
for summer bonnets, and in winter the same bon- 
net has a silk lining added to give it more warmth. 
At present the very small capote shape is most 
used for the first bonnets, and these are entirely 
untrimmed when a crape veil is to be worn thrown 
over them. When this veil is left off, a scarf of 
crape is twined around the crown with some loops 
low on the left side. The veil for widows, and 
for those who wear heavy mourning for a parent, 
child, brother, or sister, is made long enough to 
throw over the bonnet, reaching to the knees in 
front and to the waist behind; the hem in front 
is from three-eighths to half a yard long, and is 
half this width behind. Two bar pins of jet are 
covered with doubled crape, and used to fasten 
the veil on each side of the bonnet. The white 
tarlatan ruche or crimped puff called the widows’ 
cap is worn in front of the bonnet; this is con- 
fined to widows, and is not always used by them, 
as they find it conspicuous; the white bow or 
strings tied beneath the chin have gone entirely 
out of use. Black English straw bonnets are 
used now in lighter mourning for summer, and are 
trimmed with crape and a little dull jet. Heavy 
gros grain ribbon strings are put on the deepest 
mourning bonnets. Round hats are made en- 
tirely of crape in the English walking-hat shape, 
or else they are of chip or of English straw, with 
crape trimmings that follow the styles used for 
colored bonnets. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swrrzer; Madame Kenor; and Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaBLe, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and A. T. 
Srewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


At the Ranelagh Club, on the occasion of a 
reception to the Prince and Princess of Wales 
the table was arranged with a broad strip of 
pink satin, edged with Idee, down the centre, 
on which were trays and baskets of white flow- 
ers. A small room prepared for the Princess 
was literally a bower of pink and white roses, 
the club colors. 

—The Oberammergau Passion Play has been 
interrupted by the serious illness of JosErH 
MAYER, who assumes the part of Christ so per- 
fectly that there is no one to replace him. 

ne of the Siamese ambassadors has pre- 
sented to Mile. GrEvy a dress of the material 
and pattern reserved for the royal family of 
Siam, not attained My any lady in Europe since 
the days of Louis XV. 

—The story is current that the Duke of Argyll, 
Lord KrmBer.ey, Lord NorRTHBROOK, and Lord 
HARTINGTON have all contemplated throwing 
up their places in the English Ministry. 

—Among General TREVINO’s gifts to his bride, 
Miss Orp, were a pair of magnificent diamond 
ear-rings and bracelets, together with necklace, 
locket, and rings all set with superb diamonds. 
As the lady is a remarkable horsewoman, a Mex- 
ican saddle with silver stirrups and. exquisite 
ornamentation was a very appropriate gift. 

—A granddaughter of Dz Witt CLInTOon, Ju- 
L1a CLINTON JONES, has just published a volume 
of poems. 

—Mi.ter, the sculptor, whose statue of 
‘Prometheus Bound’’ has just been purchased 
by the German government for sixty thousand 
marks, was formerly assistant to the cook of 
an inn. 

—Mrs. Haussman, of Texas, has sent to Gal- 
veston the first bale of cotton in the erop for five 
seasons, receiving the usual premiums for it. 
This summer she received four hundred and 
thirty dollars for two bales sent to Houston, and 
shows a cavilling world how well a woman can 
run a cotton plantation. 

—Lord Groree PaGet, who died lately, was 
one of the few survivors of the Six Hundred. 
He led the second line in the charge, rallied the 
remnant, and brought them out of action. 

—M. Pau pe Cassaenac was paid lately 
the handsome bequest of fifty thousand francs 
from an unknown friend who required no grati- 
tude. Another unknown friend of value is the 
lady who, as soon as M. Sarcey, the dramatist, 
announces a subject, sets herself at work to take 





notes and make researches beyond his own pow- 
er, being of great service, and always remaining 
anonymous. 

—Mr. Foon, the California banker, is said to 
have purchased Malbone, the residence of Mrs. 
BEDLOw, at Newport, for one hundred thousand 
dollars, to be occupied by the future Mrs. U. 8. 
GRANT, Jun. 

—A forged order was recently sent by a varie- 
ty actress just starting for Australia to a San 

rancisco photographer for the delivery of Miss 
NEILson’s Amy Robsart costume. The photog- 
rapher settled with the owner for the full value 
of the dress. 

—Two renowned German scholars, Von GEB- 
HARDT and HaRnacu, recently found a precious 
fifth-century manuscript of the Gospels of Sts. 
Matthew and Mark in the palace of the Arch- 
bishop of Rossano. Its leaves are of purple 
parchment, and the writing is in silver, except 
the first three lines of each gospel, which are in 


ld. 

—A “guild of English composers’’ was form- 
ed lately at Mr. ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s chambers, 
in London, in order to secure copyrights, and 
obtain better terms from publishers. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE’s eldest daughter, AGNES, is 
the wife of the Rev. E. E. WickHAM, head-mas- 
ter of Wellington College. 

—Extremes meet. The daughter of the Rev. 
SaMUEL and SaraH BrRaprorD Ripiey, JANE 
FRANCES RIPuey, is the present directress of 
the oldest convent school in the United States 
—the Visitation Academy at Georgetown, D. C., 
which was founded in 1799. The lady, who is the 
cousin of the late distinguished critic GzorGEe 
RIPLEY, is the direct descendant of Governor 
BRADFORD, of Mayflower fame, and the cousin 
of RatpH WALDO Emerson. 

—WILLIAM Biack’s striking novel Sunrise, 
which is published from advanced sheets in the 
Bazak, is attracting marked attention both in 
this country and in England. A late number 
of the London Westminster Review says: ‘‘ We 
are very glad, to see Mr. BLACK’s new tale ap- 
pearing in a serial form, putting us in mind of 
the days of Dickens and THACKERAY. Mr. 
BLACK, too, has broken new ground. Of course 
it is impossible to form any idea of either what 
the plot of the story or what the characters will 
be like from merely two parts. If we may, how- 
ever, venture to prophesy, there seems to be an 
— new character brought before us in 

ord Evelyn. He is the child of the day—the 
heir of all its hopes and expectations. We shall 
look forward with real interest for each new 
part.” 

—Whet the various wives of the ex-Khedive 
arrived at the Dardanelles, begging for a shelter, 
the Sultan, obliged to refuse it, sent them boun- 
tiful gifts of pastries, sweetmeats, and flowers. 
The fourth son of the ex-Khedive has just grad- 
uated at the Woolwich Royal Military Academy. 

—It is announced that evidence is being col- 
lected by his enemies with a view to the im- 

napa of Lord Lytton on his return from 

ndia. 

—Mr. WHISTLER is said to be responsible for 
the flood of yellow that now inundates feminine 
dress, in which we meet brunettes in brimstone 
robes on fashionable drives, and blondes with 
masses of buttercups, marigolds, coreopsis, and 
yellow roses, and read of a crimson gown with 
yellow sleeves that it ‘‘ scalded the eyes” to see. 

—A china service is being made in London for 
the Empress of Austria, ornamented with hunt- 
ing scenes from designs of English animal paint- 
ers. . 

—The Patriarch of the Greek Church in Con- 
stantinople is a powerfully built man of forty- 
five years, with regular features, large soft eyes, 
and a flowing black beard. He dresses like a 
monk, has no affectations, and talks fluently in 
Greek, Turkish, French, German, Roumanian, 
and other tongues. 

—If our readers would like to know how an 
emperor entertains a prince at a family dinner, 
the following was the bill of fare when Francis 
JOSEPH invited the Prince of Servia to dine with 
him at the Palace of Schénbrunn: Potage 4a la 
chasseur, mayonnaise de truites, piéce et filet de 
beuf, poulets sautés ala provencale, canetons et 
cailles, asperge en branches, parfaits aux ananas, 
fromage de Chester, et dessert varié. 

—The sermon preached by Paituies Brooks, 
at the chapel of Windsor Castle, was listened to 
by the Queen, the Duke and Duchess of Con- 
naught, and Princess BEATRICE. 

—Concerning a beautiful lady whose admirer 
declared she had something of a goddess about 
her, ‘“* Yes,’ said Dumas fils—“ antiquity.” 

—HELEN Hunt was lately present at a convo- 
cation, in one of the chapels of York Minster, 
of eight bishops resplendent in scarlet and white, 
almost as gay as Roman cardinals, and scores of 
deans, archdeacons, canons, and clergymen, fine 
in their scarlet, blue, lavender, or white hoods— 
a sight which York has not seen for three hun- 
dred years. 

—The Countess of Antrim has introduced a 
new means of wasting money in society, issuing 
cards lately with ‘‘ Dipping at 4.30’’ in the cor- 
ner. ‘‘Dipping’’ proves to be not what we un- 
derstand by the word, but drawing small and 
a gifts from a grab-bag. 

—The Czar is becoming quite a match-maker ; 
he has just omega a marriage between the 
Princess ZORKA of Montenegro and Prince AL- 
EXANDER of Bulgaria. 

—The Mr. ASHMEAD BARTLETT whose name 
has been mentioned erroneously in connection 
with that of Lady Burpert-Coutts is one of 
two American brothers who attracted that lady’s 
attention by their pluck in successfully compet- 
ing at Oxford with the best blood and brains of 
England. She made them her protégés, intro- 
duced them to society, and has always given 
them her friendship. 

—The death of Mrs. WILLIAM Waite sets free 
the ‘“‘ White Bequest”’ of sixty thousand pounds 
for the use of the British Museum, and it will 
be applied to additional buildings. 

—The rooms in the London house of Mr. G. 
H. Bovueuton, the American artist, have been 
decorated by him, it is said, with individuality 
of tone and consistency of color. One room 
looks as if made of mother-of-pearl, oniy a dull 
red Spanish trencher over the mantel affording 
a point of color to humanize the shell-like effect. 
The dining-room is amber, with brown leather, 
gold, brass, old oak, and mattings in harmony, 
and with a big stained window of sunflowers 
and lilies on a blue ground, the blue supported 
by peacock velvet here and there on chair or ta- 
ble. and some cloisonné and china. The ar- 
rangement is spoken of as a ‘‘ scheme of color.’’ 
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Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Linen CoLiar 
[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 3.—Lapy’s Liven Cour. 
[See Fig. 4.] 
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“*MY LITTLE GIRL,’ SAID STEFANO BENI, TAKING HIS PIPE FROM HIS LIPS, ‘YOU ARE HAPPY, AREN'T YOU ?”"—(See Seat, ‘Lory Braockensvey,” Bazar No. 31, Pace 485.) 











“THAT INSTANT THE FIGURE SPRANG UPON HIM, AND GRAPPLED WITH HIM IN DEADLY SILENCE.”—[Ser Sentat, “ Lory Bracxensury,” Bazar No, 33, Pact 522.) 
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A LAST APPEAL. 


O Love, my days are not so very bright, 
Nor is the world to me so very fair, 
That I can learn to live without the light 
Of your sweet eyes, and what Love shows me there. 
Dear, think a little ere you cast away 
All hope from me, all gladness from my day. 


Say, why must words from those who know me not, 
Who can not know what thoughts are in my heart, 
Impose on me so hard and sad a lot, 
And set our lives so very far apart? 
Love, tell me, are those friends so much more true 
Than I have been, who showed me false to you? 


I swear to you my heart has never swerved 
In faith and love, and all those things are lies, 
Or misconceived, which yet so well have served 
To banish me from those most gracious eyes. 
O dearest, I have not deserved disdain ; 
Consider yet, and trust in me again! 





(Begun in Haerer’s Bazan No. ‘ Vol. XTILJ 
LORD BRACKENBURY: 
A Novel. 

By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 


Avruor or “ Barsara’s History,” “ Desengam’s 
Vow,” ETO., ETO. 





CHAPTER XLVIL. 
CHRISTMAS-EVE IN BAVARIA. 


A Curistmas meeting at Pastor Kreutzmann’s 
—so homely, so hearty, so hospitable—more re- 
sembled a clan gathering in some Tyrolean farm- 
stead than an evening party within the charmed 
circle of Munich society. For Munich society— 
governed by a Draconian law of etiquette, and 
stultified by the religious observance of a code of 
infinitely minute formalities—was at that time 
one of the most artificial in Europe. It oscillated 
between the extremes of servility and insolence ; 
and it reproduced, at all events in its three or 
four uppermost strata, the stilted absurdities of 
Versailles two hundred years before. Bred un- 
der a despotism of precedence, and educated in 
an atmosphere of petty ceremonial, the upper- 
class Bavarian of that mimic court was as learn- 
ed in matters of genealogy as the Gotha Alma- 
nac, and as skilled in the art of bowing as Sir 
Pertinax Macsycophant. He spent his life in the 
feverish pursuit of a decoration, a promotion, or 
a place; and if half a century of toadyism 
chanced to be at last rewarded with the office of 
Deputy-Assistant-Court-Boot-jack-in-Waiting, he 
was forthwith translated to the seventh heaven 
of gratified ambition, and died content. 

It need scarcely be said that a society com- 
posed of Deputy-Assistant-Court-Boot-jacks-in- 
Waiting, their patrons, clients, wives, families, 
and friends—-a society built up circle above cir- 
cle, clique within clique, each duller, stiffer, more 
purgatorial than the one next below it—was not 
only the most artificial, but the most portentous- 
ly exclusive that our century has beheld. A 
stranger armed with a diplomatic introduction— 
above all, a stranger with a title—could obtain 
admission to its dismal coteries without much 
difficulty. Laneelot, Lord Brackenbury, for in- 
stance, might have spent his Christmas-eve in 
any of the most jealously guarded saloons of Mu- 
nich—nay, at the Royal Palace itself, had he 
been so minded; but to a “ Von”-less Bavarian 
gentleman, no matter how well educated or well 
mannered, the social platform one step above his 
own was as hopelessly inaccessible as Mecca to a 
Giaour. As for the simple Kreutzmann family, 
they were as much beyond the pale of what was 
called “society” as if they belonged to some sav- 
age tribe unweaned from flint implements and 
bone-carvings. 

Yet the Kreutzmanns themselves, in common 
with the honest Bairische middle class to which 
they belonged, believed quite innocently and de- 
voutly in the sublime infallibility of all these lit- 
tle Chamberlains, Marshals, Gold - Sticks, High 
Stewards, Equerries, and other court function- 
aries who revolved at such an immeasurable dis- 
tance above their heads. To them a Deputy-As- 
sistant-Court-Boot-jack-in-Waiting was invested 
with almost superhuman dignity ; while the King, 
and the ex-King, the Queen, the Princes, the Prin- 
cesses, and all the Royal and Serene Highnesses 
of the family, down to their august seventy-times- 
seventh cousins thrice removed, weve godlike be- 
ings of whom it would be treason to suppose that 
they were compounded of merely mortal clay, or 
liable to such cracks and breakages as plebeian 
pottery is heir to. 

And now Frau Kreutzmann’s Christmas gath- 
ering was actually graced by the presence of a 
real, live English, “Herr Baron,” as godlike, as 
gifted, as superior to humanity in general, as any 


* native luminary whose titles were to be found in 


the Bavarian Court Guide. Surely the good soul 
would have been more than mortal if she had 
not felt a flutter of honest pride when that same 
Herr Baron led her niece Kitchen out for the 
first waltz, and engaged the hand of Brenda for 
the second ! 

“You see him? He who danced just now with 
our Kiitchen—that is Herr Baron. He lodges at 
the Hotel Maulick.. He is betrothed to Fraulein 
Winifred. That is she—that fair maiden sitting 
yonder in the corner of the room. She does not 
dance to-night—she is in too deep mourning. 
She only looks on. Beautiful 9—I should think 
so, indeed! Beautiful and gentle as an angel! 
She is living with us for the winter—about to 
stady in Herr Kriiger’s atelier. She is an orphan, 
and has lately lost her Jast blood-relation—a dear, 
a child! Already she is like one of ourselves, 

I don’t know what we shall do when it comes to 
parting from her—Kiitchen and Brenda will 
break their hearts. For how do you ask ? 
Ah, thetI can not say. A year was talked about ; 





but who knows? Perhaps they will marry be- 
fore then, They will make a beautiful couple. 
And noble—the noblest of the noble! Tis said 
he owns estates as big as all Suabia !” 

Repeating the same little story in almost the 
same words, Frau Kreutzmann went round among 
her guests ; whereupon each plump Frau in suc- 
cession held up her hands, opened her eyes as 
wide as possible, and (varying the ejaculation more 
or less profanely) exclaimed : 

“Ach, Himmel! You don’t say so, Cousin 
Lisbeth !—A Herr Baron! And what is his most 
high lordship’s name and title ?” 

To which Frau Kreutzmann, with as near an 
approach to the English as her tongue could frame, 
replied : 

“The Herr Baron, Lord Brankenburg.” 

The younger guests were even more interested 
and more inquisitive than their elders. The girls 
gathered round Kitchen and Brenda, asked innu- 
merable questions, and listened open-mouthed to 
all that was told them. Had the Herr Baron a cas- 
tle in England? Why was he not in uniform? 
Why did he wear no ribbons or decorations ? 
Was the beautiful Fraulein also noble? Had she 
“the florins?” Was she fond of him? Did he 
adore her? When were they to be married ? 
Most interesting of all was the fact that these il- 
lustrious strangers were but just engaged. 

“Tt is a romance!” sighed a stout damsel, 
whose two long plaits of magnificent flaxen hair 
hung down her back, tied with blue ribbons. 
“ But will there be no betrothal feast ? No cards ? 
No announcement in the court Zeitung ?” 

To which Katchen and Brenda replied that the 
Herr Baron and Fraulein Winifred wished their 
engagement to be as private as possible ; that, in 
fact, the Herr Baron was going back to England 
at the end of the week. 

It was strictly a family party, and consisted of 
relations only. There was the pastor’s only bro- 
ther, who kept a school at Weilheim, and there 
were Frau Kreutzmann’s three married sisters 
and their husbands and families ; to say nothing 
of half a dozen maiden aunts, besides nephews, 
nieces, and cousins innumerable. Most of these 
good folks were farmers from the neighborhood 
of Partenkirche and the Walchensee; one or two 
were timber merchants; but the most important 
personage of the family was a certain great-uncle, 
who was a brewer and burgomaster of Starnberg, 
and who was reputed to be worth a hundred 
thousand florins. In short, there must have been 
nearly a hundred guests assembled that evening 
under Pastor Kreutzmann’s roof. 

The elder women, with scarcely an exception, 
wore gowns of rich black silk or satin, with sleeves 
puffed at the top and narrow at the wrists, little 
shawls of colored silk or lace, and caps and aprons 
trimmed with old yellow blonde; while two very 
old ladies, who came all the way from the borders 
of the Bavarian Forest, appeared in turban-like 
head-dresses of dark moleskin. One or two of 
the younger damsels, who lived in the town and 
aspired to be fashionable, were dressed in white 
muslin trimmed with gay ribbons; but the rest, 
like Kiatchen and Brenda, wore the picturesque 
short skirt and embroidered cap which now only 
survives in rural districts, and, like most national 
costumes, is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. 

The guests amused themselves after the man- 
ner of middle-class Germans in general and Ba- 
varians in particular. That is to say, the elder 
men congregated in a room apart, smoking and 
beer-drinking. The young people danced in the 
best parlor, which was cleared for the occasion ; 
and the married women sat round and looked on. 
A couple of violins, two clarionets, and a flute 
made excellent music in the passage outside ; 
while every now and then, between the waltzes, a 
part-song would be sung by four or eight voices, 
or some skilled performer would “ oblige the 
company” with a solo on the zither. 

A nation that dines at mid-day, goes to the 
theatre at four, and comes home to supper at 
eight, issues its invitations naturally enough for 
evening Darties at five. Frau Kreutzmann’s guests 
all arrived at that primitive hour. The business 
of the evening was inaugurated with coffee, cakes, 
and beer; dancing began a little before six; and 
because on Christmas-eve late hours were excus- 
able, the supper was put off till ten. But the 
great event of the evening, after all, was Frau 
Kreutzmann’s Christmas tree—that Christmas 
tree which for the last three days had been locked 
up in a room by itself, unseen by any eyes save 
those of Kitchen and Brenda, who were deputed 


“Put it the other way, and say that I forgot 
you were so highly civilized. What is dancing 
but a survival of barbarism—like tattooing, or 
the wearing of ear-rings? Nay,I mean it. You 
should see how they waltz at some of these vil- 
lage festivals up in the mountain valleys.” 

“Tt must be very picturesque.” 

“ Picturesque? Well, they spin round for hours 
together, like teetotums, and when they get tired 
of spinning they extemporize the most amazing 
variations on the original figure. Sometimes the 
women will gather in a knot in the centre, link- 
ing arms and stamping, while the men leap and 
slap their thighs; sometimes the men go to the 
centre, while the women hop round on one leg. 
It is as wild a piece of savagery as any Maori 
war-dance. For my own part, I believe that all 
these popular dances are of remote antiquity. 
The Albanian Greeks have a sword and musket 
dance, which is undoubtedly a survival of the 
Pyrrhic dance. The Spanish Cachuca came from 
ancient Egypt, castanets and all. And as for the 
Neapolitan Tarantella and Saltarello, you have 
but to come with me to-morrow morning to the 
Etruscan vase-rooms at the Old Pinacothek to 
see them depicted as they were danced in Latium 
and Campania two thousand years ago.” 

“ And that is what you call a survival of bar- 
barism !” said Winifred, indignantly. “Now, to 
my thinking, it is we who are barbarians and de- 
generate. If I were an Albanian girl, how proud 
I should be to see my brother or my lover dance 
that Pyrrhic dance!” 

“Would you not rather go into a corner, and 
weep for the glory that had become a mere tra- 
dition? Would you not ask, 


‘Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone?’ 


Give me rather our Neapolitan Saltarello—a clas- 
sic survival, if you like, but with nothing of fallen 
heroism about it.” 

“What is it, then? What is it like?” 

“Tt is a remnant of the old Bacchic jollities; 
and the dance, as I said a moment ago, is just 
like the wild groups on the painted vases—all 
wooing and rejecting, flying and pursuing. There 
is one figure in which the men pair off two and 
two, hooking their left legs one in the other, and 
hopping back to back, their partners meanwhile 
beating their tambourines, and springing into the 
air like wild Bacchantes.” 

“T should like to see that.” 

“T have seen it hundreds of times when I was 
a boy. We had a villa, you know, at Castella- 
mare, where we spent our winters ; and whenever 
there was a popular festa, some half a dozen 
couples of young men and girls—our own boat- 
men and their sweethearts generally—would come 
in costume, and dance for us in the hall. It was 
a scene worth painting—my father and mother 
sitting apart, in two antique carved chairs; the 
servants peeping over the balustrades of the 
great staircase; four or five tall, barefooted 
fishermen in scarlet woollen caps, standing round 
with lighted torches; and in the centre of the 
marble floor the dancers whirling to the music 
of a couple of mandolins. How plainly I see it! 
How plainly I see the house and all its surround- 
ings—the loggia where my mother sat on sunny 
afternoons—the orange walk where Cuthbert 
used to carry me to and fro, when I was a tiny 
little fellow—the old-fashioned garden, terrace 
below terrace, with beds laid out in heraldic pat- 
terns, where you looked down upon the family 
coat of arms emblazoned in living flowers !” 

“Tt must have been a beautiful place,” said 
Winifred. “What has become of it !” 

“T have no idea. It was sold after my mo- 
ther’s death, and I have never been near it since.” 

“Would you mind taking me to see it some 
day, Lancelot ?” she asked, hesitatingly. 

A troubled look came into his face. 

“T hardly know,” he said. “In one way it 
would be a sad sort of pleasure; but—” 

“But the pain would be greater than the 


pleasure! I ought to have known that—I ought 
not to have asked you. Forget that I said it, 
Lancelot.” 


Their talk had become so earnest that they for- 
got all about the waltzers and the scene before 
their eyes. Now, however, they became aware of 
a general movement in the direction of the door. 

It was half past nine o’clock, and the great 
event of the evening was about to come off. 

“Dear Fraulein Winifred,” whispered Frau 
Kreutzmann, with a beaming countenance, “ will 





to decorate it. This Christmas tree was the good 
Frau’s invariable coup de thédtre, and her guests 
knew perfectly well that it was sure to be forth- 
coming. Nevertheless, it was de rigueur to affect 
entire ignorance of the impending event. 

“We have a little surprise in stare for you, 
by-and-by,” says Frau Kreutzmann, first to one, 
and then to another. “Aha! you willsee. Wait 
till half an hour before supper—you will see.” 

Whereupon the nephew or cousin so addressed 
puts on a puzzled face, and professes all the won- 
der proper to the occasion. 

In the mean while dancing went on apace, each 
waltz ending in Bavarian fashion, with a thun- 
derous stamp, sometimes accompanied by a loud 
“ Hah !” in which all the performers united. The 
Herr Baron, having done his devoir by his host’s 
two nieces, retired from the field, and became a 
spectator for the rest of the evening. It may be 
that he found these solid Bavarian damsels more 
interesting from an artistic point of view than 
light in hand to dance with. 

“Does this amuse you?” he asked, standing 
beside Winifred’s chair. 

The couples were just pairing off for something 
like the eleventh waltz of the evening. 

“Very much. They dance so well, and the 
music is charming.” 

“ Doesn’t it make you wish to take a turn also ?” 

“T?" she said, smiling—“ I, who never learned 
to dance, who have never seen dancing till to- 
night? You forget what a barbarian I am.” 





his Excellency the Herr Baron condescend to 
come and see our Christmas tree ?” 





CHAPTER XLVIIL. 
THE KEY OF THE BLUE CLOSET. 


Ir was a Christmas tree to be proud of. So 
every one said; and so, with modest pride, Frau 
Kreutzmann told herself, when her guests stood 
round applauding. It rose ten feet above the tub 
in which it was planted—a well-grown, sturdy 
sapling, whose wide-spreading boughs were gay 
from top to bottom with ribbons and gifts and 
lighted tapers. Never was seen a Christmas tree 
so rich in pretty things. Here were presents 
suited to the needs and tastes of both sexes and 
all ages, each labelled with the name of the per- 
son for whom it was destined—purses, pipes, ci- 
gar-cases, needle-cases, pencil-cases, penknives, 
work - baskets, hymn- books, carved toys from 
Oberammergau ; stag-horn brooches from the 
Black Forest ; embroidered braces, slippers, and 
Bavarian caps; pen-holders, seals, paper-knives ; 
beer-mugs of painted porcelain and Bavarian 
glass; dolls and tops for such as had children 
at home; match-boxes, snuff-boxes, musical box- 
es ; gloves, neck-ties, ribbons ; and even such use- 
ful commonplaces as pocket-handkerchiefs and 
stockings. In short, there was not only a gift 
for every 7 eues, but there were even gifts for many 
not actually present. 

Great was the hand-clapping, joyous were the 








exclamations, round about that Christmas tree. 
It was “Schén!” It was “ Wunderschén!” It 
was “Unerhért!” Were ever gifts so well chosen ! 
How useful! How pretty! What a sackful of 
florins it must all have cost! Whose name is 
that on yonder silver spectacle-case? Pastor 
Kreutzmann’s—and from the Herr Baron, too— 
real silver, and engrdved with a cipher! And 
those beautiful necklaces of amber and ivory, are 
they also from the Herr Baron ? and do they bear 
the names of Kitchen and Brenda? Ach, Him- 
mel! What it is to have a milord for one’s friend ! 
And see !—that big Bible with the gilt clasp... . 
that is also for the good pastor, from his nieces. 
The ebony snuff-box, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
is for the great-uncle—he who is brewer and bur- 
gomaster at Starnberg. This powder-flask is for 
Rudolf Schwerin, who won the first prize at the 
shooting match last autumn; Annchen Braun, who 
is going to be married, has a cuckoo-clock ; and 
the two old ladies from the Bavarian Forest are 
provided with warm mittens and slippers for win- 
ter wear 

But of all the treasures that adorned that 
Christmas tree there was not one that attract- 
ed so much curiosity as a key that hung on the 
very topmost twig, out of the reach of the tallest. 
It was a large, ordinary-looking key, with a paper 
tied to the handle. What key was it? What 
would it open? For whom was it intended ? 
These were questions that no one seemed able to 
answer. At last one youth, bolder than the rest, 
ventured to ask Frau Kreutzmann for what pur- 
pose the key was placed there. 

Kitchen and Brenda looked at each other and 
smiled. Frau Kreutzmann rubbed her hands and 
nodded mysteriously, 

“The key? So!—if any one is curious about 
the key,” said she, “let him take it down, and 
see what is written on the label.” 

Thus empowered, the youth fetched an alpen- 
stock with a chamois-horn tip, and hooked the 
key off in triumph. A dozen hands were imme- 
diately held up. 

“ Nein, nein,” said he, “I have taken it down, 
and I will be the first to read it.” 

Still mounted on his chair, he unfolded the la- 
bel, turned it this way and that, looked blank, 
and tossed it to the nearest by-stander. 

“Make what you can of it,” said he. 
Greek to me.” 

“What is it? Latin—French—English ?” 

“Let me look at it.” 

“ Ask Uncle Kreutzmann.” 

“T think it is in English, and that it is for 
Fraulein Winifred,” said the pastor. 

And so it was. A common iron key, not with- 
out a touch of rust on the handle—a key some 
three or four inches long, and addressed in 
Lancelot’s handwriting, “ Zo Miss Savage, for 
what it may be worth.” 

“For me ?—‘ for what it may be worth ! What 
does it mean?” she asked, confusedly; for all 
eyes were turned upon her, 

“T promised you a Christmas-box,” said Lan- 
celot; “and here it is.” 

“ But what am I to do with it? 
anything ?” 

“Tt is the key of the Blue Closet.” 

The Blue Closet ?” 

“Which, unlike Bluebeard, I give you leave to 
open.” 

“T am very grateful; but where is the Blue 
Closet, and what am I to do with your six head- 
less wives, when I have opened it ?” 

“They are yours to deal with as you may think 
fit. You can sketch them, model them, annihi- 
late them, or bury them. You have but to find 
the door, turn the key, and take possession.” 

Smiling and puzzled, Winifred looked from one 
to another. There was some playful mystery 
here, and the Kreutzmanns were in the secret. 

“ Katchen will tell me,” she said. 

But Kitchen refused, and no one would en- 
lighten her. She must search the castle, find the 
Blue Closet, and solve the riddle for herself. 

Supper being announced, there was now a rush 
to the dining-room, where a mighty meal was pro- 
vided ; for though wont themselves to fare with 
primitive simplicity, the Kreutzmanns knew when 
and how to be profusely hospitable. At Christ- 
mas-time especially, when the good pastor’s kins- 
folk were met beneath his roof, and the poor 
thronged about his door, it might with truth be 
said that 


“It snewéd in bys house of meate and drinke.” 


“Tes 


Does it open 


And now, if the feast was Homeric in its plen- 
ty, the appetites of the revellers were no less he- 
roic. Mountains of cold veal and sliced Wurst 
perished at the first onslaught ; Westphalia hams 
melted like snow before the sun; cakes of mar- 
vellous device vanished like the baseless fabric 
of a vision; and Bairische beer flowed as freely 
as metheglin in the halls of Odin, 

At length, when young and old had alike per- 
formed prodigies of valor, the party broke up; 
those who lived in Munich and its environs dis- 
persing to their homes, while those who came 
from afar off were accommodated, some with 
beds in the house, and others with lodgings in 
the town, 

Having shown their guests to their several 
quarters, Frau Kreutzmann prepared to see Win- 
ifred up to her room. This was a little act of 
kindly attention which she and her nieces per- 
formed every night, as invariably as the clock 
struck ten. To-night, however, late as it was, 
they lingered at the foot of the stairs, as if there 
was something yet to be done. 

“ Are you too tired to go in search of the Blue 
Closet, liebe Winifred ?” said Brenda. 

“You would have me believe that there is a 
Blue Closet ?” 

“Can you doubt it?” said Frau Kreutzmann. 
“ You have the key.” 

“ Which opens nothing !” 

But the girls protested that the key was actual- 
ly the key of the Blue Closet ; so, humoring what 
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seemed to her a somewhat pointless jest, Winifred 
suffered herself to be conducted from corridor to 
corridor, from door to door, always trying the key, 
and always trying it in vain. 

At length their round brought them to Wini- 
fred’s own door, and Winifred’s own door, it will 
be remembered, was last but one at the extreme 
end of the upper corridor. Here, then, her quest 
must terminate. 

“So there is no Blue Closet, after all!” 

“Nay, dear child, you must persevere till you 
find it,” said Frau Kreutzmann. 

“ But neither Christine’s room nor my own is a 
Blue Closet; and the end room is empty. How 
can I persevere farther, unless by going out upon 
the roof ?” 

“* Brave heart holds fast to the last ; faint heart 
fails on the threshold,’” said Katchen, quoting a 
Bavarian proverb. 

“Why not try the end room ?” said Brenda. 

“ Ah !—it is the end room ?” 

She was tired; perhaps a little weary of the 
fruitless jest; but something in Brenda’s look 
and tone roused her curiosity. 

The door of the end room was locked. ' She list- 
ened; but all was silent within. Then she tried 
the key; and for the first time lock and key 
fitted. 


“Some one is inside!” she said, drawing back 
quickly. 

“No one, dear child.” 

“ But I see a light!” 

“What of that? Nay, go in—fear nothing !” 

Fear! Did Frau Kreutzmann suppose that she 
was afraid? Granted that her heart was beating 
a trifle quicker, it was with anticipation, not fear. 

She smiled, turned the handle, and went in. 

The empty room was an empty room no longer. 
It was a sculptor’s studio and a lady’s boudoir in 
one. There were flowers in the windows, engrav- 
ings on the walls, warm rugs on the floor ; in one 
corner a stove, a piano, and a writing-table ; yon- 
der a couch for rest; an easel for work; casts to 
draw from ; books for study. 

“Well, my child—well, dear Friulein,” said 
Frau Kreutzmann, delightedly. ‘“ What say you 
to the Herr Baron’s Christmas present? What 
do you think of your Blue Closet ?” 

{To BE CONTINUED.) 








INJURIOUS HABITS AND POSTURES 
OF CHILDREN. 


RULES AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THEIR AVOIDANCE. 


N article of considerable length, entitled, 
“The Arrangements for Seating Children in 
School and at Home, and their Influence upon the 
Health of the Young, and especially upon their 
Growth and Carriage,” which appeared in the 
Monthly Sanitary Journal, of Brunswick, is well 
worthy of perusal, and contains the following 
general rules, which have the assent of different 
physicians of high authority: 1. The carrying of 
children on one side, on the arm, by nurses, is 
improper, as it frequently occasions defects in 
form and growth. 2. Lying on the back is the 
best position in the earlier years, as it meets all 
the requirements of health. 3. In raising itself 
up, and in learning to walk, the child should 
be left to its own strength, or should at most 
only be assisted as it may have need. Every 
premature attempt to walk may occasion curva- 
ture of the spine and of the bones of the feet ; 
and all artificial supports, as go-carts, belts, etc., 
are injurious. 4. Carrying heavy articles, such 
as school satchels, smaller children, etc., on one 
side, instead of upon the back, should be avoid- 
ed. Neither should girls that are not full grown 
sew with thread that is too long, embroider on 
frames, nor engage in similar 6ccupations, 5. All 
the limbs of a child should be uniformly exer- 
cised. Neglect of the left arm, or of the left 
hand, or of the left side in general, will render 
one side high-shouldered. 6. Improper positions, 
as standing on one foot with the other foot bare- 
ly in contact with the floor, by which the body is 
constrained into a slovenly, inclined position, oc- 
casion curvature of the spine. 7. Coats, jackets, 
and garments of all kinds should be wide enough 
across the chest and in the armholes. The gar- 
ments of girls should not be cut so low that the 
shoulder seam slips down over the shoulder, thus 
producing a feeling of discomfort, and, as a con- 
sequence, a continual unequal working of the 
shoulders back and forth, as well as upward, 
which gives rise to bad habits of carriage. Cor- 
sets are under all circumstances attended with 
danger to the development of girls, as also high 
heels on shoes. Both are termed by Dr. Schre- 
ber “the harmful gratification of the feminine 
taste for dress.” 8. Bodily exercise, as skating, 
swimming, and, above all, gymnastics, neutralizes 
many evil influences upon the body, and imparts 
beauty of form as well as strength. Walking on 
stilts, for example, is peculiarly effective for cor- 
recting defects of carriage resulting from weak- 
ness of the upper dorsal muscles, as stooping of 
the shoulders, and turning of the toes inward. 
The following suggestions relate more particu- 
larly to the position in writing, etc., at the desk 
in school, or the work-table at home. 1. The ver- 
tical distance of the inner edge of the table from 
the surface of the bench or chair should be ad- 
justed to the distance of the elbows of the indi- 
vidual from the surface of the seat. If a chair 
must be made high enough to meet this require- 
ment by something placed beneath, care should 
be taken that the seat does not slope. 2. The 
edge of the bench or chair should project about 
two inches beyond the front or inner edge of the 
table or desk. 3. The height of the seat must be 
determined by the length of the lower part of the 
leg of the individual. The feet should rest en- 
tirely and comfortably on the floor or footstool, 
and the thigh should rest horizontally upon the 
seat. It is very injurious to allow the lower part 
of the leg to hang unsupported. 4. The breadth 
or depth of thé seat should be such that nearly 





the whole of the thigh may be supported, and the 
rear edge should be about three-quarters of an 
inch lower than the front edge. 5. Every seat 
should be supplied with a back, which, under all 
circumstances, should support the loins, and per- 
mit an inclination backward above. Straight 
backs, whether perpendicular or inclined, are ob- 
jectionable. Backs should be universally attach- 
ed to benches in schools, churches, and manufac- 
tories. 6. The space between the back and the 
inner edge of the table, in writing or working, 
must, as a rule, be so narrow that the loins need 
not be withdrawn from the back; and the order 
to “sit back” is one of the most important to the 
child whilst writing, if the first and fifth require- 
ments are met. 7. The table for writing must 
have sufficient breadth, and inclination of 1 to 7, 
to afford the correct angle of sight. Round ta- 
bles are very objectionable. 8. The correct po- 
sition in writing, according to the preceding, is 
controlled by the following rules: (a) The posi- 
tion of the upper part of the body should be 
erect, with its support in the spinal column, 
which rests at the loins upon the back of the 
seat, and in no case should the body be support- 
ed by the elbows resting upon the table; (4) the 
upper part of the body should be placed square 
in front of the table, so that a line joining the 
two shoulders may be parallel to the edge; (c) 
both fore-arms should rest upon the table nearly 
to the elbows, and should not be far from the 
body, so that the upper portions of the arms may 
be nearly perpendicular; if but one elbow rests 
upon the table, and the shoulders are not in a 
line parallel to the edge of the table, the position 
is a crooked one, and may produce lateral curva- 
ture of the spine; (d) the head should not be 
bent down, but the neck should be simply gently 
inclined ; (e) the chest should not press against 
the edge of the table, but should be removed an 
inch or two from it; (f/) the body should not 
slip forward on the seat; if the precautions d, e, 
and f are disregarded, defective development of 
the chest will be caused by the curving of the 
back, and near-sightedness by the bending down 
of the head ; (g) the writing-paper, as well as all 
articles of work upon the table, should always 
lie straight in front; (A) the light should fall 
upon the writing paper from the left. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE late sad disaster in the Hudson River 

Tunnel excites renewed interest in this great 
enterprise. When completed it will be the larg- 
est work of its kind inthe world, being three 
times as long as the Thames tunnels. The 
course of the tunnel will be in a direct line 
from Pier No. 9, Jersey City, to Pier No. 42, 
New York city, a mile in distance, and three 
hundred feet have been already completed. At 
the time of the accident the work was agp 
on by day and night with great vigor, relays of 
workmen succeeding each other without inter- 
ruption. The method of building this tunnel 
by the use of compressed air to exclude the wa- 
ter has never been before attempted. The press- 
ure used is about twenty pounds to the square 
inch, and thus far the workmen have been free 
from some of the serious difficulties which at- 
tended the sinking of the caissons of the East 
River Bridge. The time set for the completion 
of this tunnel is 1883, and if successful, it will 
stand unsurpassed in the list of subaqueous 
works. 





The Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Salon of 
1880 is said to be the finest and most complete 
work of the kind ever issued. It contains five 
hundred drawings after the principal pictures in 
the exhibition, and many of them are said to be 
so beautifully executed that they are worthy of 
costly frames. 





It seems that the newspapers can not suffi- 
ciently arouse the Boston ladies to a sense of 
their duty or privilege, whichever it may be 
deemed. A club has recently been formed in 
that city to secure the co-operation of ladies in 
the cause of school suffrage, and to induce them 
to vote at the fall elections. Perhaps they need 
the stimulus of *‘ clubs”’ as well as the gentlemen, 





Recent intelligence from Afghanistan brings 
the news of a severe defeat of the British army 
in Candahar, one of the three strongholds occu- 
pied by them in that country. An entire bri- 
gade was reported to be destroyed, and it was 
ossible that re-enforcements would be needed 
rom England. 





One of the most serious and extensive earth- 
quakes which have happened in Switzerland for 
many years took place on the 4th of July. The 
chief seat of disturbance was in the valley of the 
Upper Rhone. In one apes the shock was so 
violent that all the people ran out of the church, 
and stones fell from the building. In the panic 
which ensued several persons were badly crush- 
ed. Huge rocks were detached from the sides 
of mountains. Many houses were injured, and 
two or three deaths were caused by falling 
stones. 





The contest between the American and Eng- 
lish teams at Wimbledon, on July 24, resulted in 
a victory for the English riflemen. The Ameri- 
can team labored under the disadvantage of a 
change in their members at the last moment, on 
account of a quarrel between two of them. At 
the close of the match Sir Henry Halford, in an- 
nouncing the result, said that it was the first 
time that the English had ever gained a victory 
over the Americans. It is thought that this de- 
feat may lead to a great contest on this side of 
the water another year. 





Quite an excitement was caused at Coney Isl- 
and, on the night of the Arion Society’s ball, by 
the discovery that eight sea-lions and three 
mammoth turtles had escaped from their quar- 
ters at the Brighton Aquarium. The unusually 
heavy tide that evening broke away the pile 
fence which formed the inclosure where they 
were kept, and with a huge bellowing, which 
bore the air of a yell of triumph, the largest of 
the sea-lions rushed into the ocean, followed by 





all the others, which added their part to the deaf- 
ening noise. All attempts to recapture them 
were fruitless. It is said that they can rush 
through the water at the rate of sixty miles an 
hour. The effect of this escapade was to cause 
a decided falling off in the number of bathers. 





The ex-Empress Eugénie has been to St. He- 
lena, and visited the house where Napoleon I. 
died, and the tomb where his remains were first 
deposited. She returns to England to pay a vis- 
it to Queen Victoria; and then goes to Switzer- 
land to spend the autumn at Arenenberg, her 
beautiful place on Lake Constance. 





It seems that in Russia there are no laws to 
regulate the age at which children may be put 
out to work, or to limit the number of hours 
they may be employed. Consequently the 
draught upon children of a tender age is excess- 
ive. Quotations are made from the recently 
published work of a Moscow professor, which 
states that in all the workshops of one district 
children labor from twelve to fourteen hours a 
day; that in some factories persons of six and 
eight years of age labor twelve hours per day; 
and that in two establishments children of ten 
years of age work in the one sixteen and in the 
other seventeen hours per day. This fearful 
state of affairs is being exposed by the newspa- 

rs, Which it is hoped will bring about a change 
‘or the suffering little children. 





It is well known that in America there is a 
more skillful class of dentists and a larger num- 
ber than in any other country, and the natural 
inference is that there is more need of them. It 
may be a question, however, whether Americans 
have more perishable teeth than other nations— 
the English certainly excepted—or whether they 
take better care of them. As a rule, almost ev- 
erybody takes more or less care of his teeth, and 
has recourse to art when nature fails. Conse- 
= not less than twelve thousand dentists 

nd employment in the United States. It is es- 
timated that about half a ton of pure gold is 
used annually for filling teeth, and nearly four 
times as much material of a cheaper kind, also 
that three million artificial teeth are made. Care- 
fully prepared statistics inform us that only one 
person in eighty has perfectly sound teeth. 





It is claimed that the new passenger train 
lately placed on the Great Northern Railway of 
England makes the most rapid speed of any in 
the world. The trip from London to Leeds, a 
distance of 176 miles, is accomplished in three and 
three-quarter hours—an average rate of forty- 
nine miles an hour. 





Young authors should not be disheartened in 
view of the facts that Thackeray was not known 
as an author until he was nearly forty; Scott 
was forty-three when Waverley appeared; Defoe 
was fifty-eight before he wrote his first novel; 
and other notables were equally tardy in gaining 
celebrity. 





The English newspaper press has made mar- 
vellous strides since the repeal of the obnoxious 
tax on paper and print. Twenty-five years ago 
there were no less than seventy-five boroughs 
returning members to Parliament in not a sin- 
gle one of which a newspaper was published! A 
particular district in Sussex, with a population 
of 100,000 persons, and returning nine members 
to Parliament, could not boast of a single news 
sheet. The whole circulation of all the London 
daily papers averaged only about eighty-five 
thousand copies a day—a circulation that is now 
equalled by several London dailies, and even ex- 
ceeded by some. 





After much deliberation the Park Commis- 
sioners have finally decided upon a site in the 
Central Park for the obelisk. The place select- 
ed is a low knoll of natural granite near the Mu- 
seum of Art. It may still be a question with 
many whether a level position, more in accord- 
ance with the original situation of the obelisk, 
would not be more in consonance with the 
canons of good taste, and whether an opportuni- 
ty has not been lost to make this wonder of the 
world an ornament to the streets of the metrop- 
olis, instead of burying it in the glades of the 
Central Park. 





In these hot and weary days there is one class 
of people who give evidence of no decrease of 
vitality—the venders of fruits, vegetables, etc. 
All day long through the open windows come 
the ceaseles scries, ‘* Blackberries,’’ ‘* Huckleber- 
ries,”’ ‘‘ Bananas, ripe bananas, ‘‘ Raspberrees,”’ 
“ Limes,”’ mingled with the tintinnabulation of 
the junk-man’s bell, the shriller ring of the scis- 
sors-man, the steamboat’s unearthly whistle, 
and numberless other noises which jar on the 
tired ear and thrill the weary brain. Why 
should any one have the right, for private pur- 
poses, to make our streets and houses vocal with 
hideous noises ? 





Oatmeal water, made by adding three or four 
ounces of meal to a gallon of water, is recom- 
mended as a wholesome and desirable summer 
drink for manual laborers. 





The new Harlem Dispensary for Women and 
Children has opened at a time of need, and nu- 
merous applicants have already received treat- 
ment. 





It is related of Remenyi that once, when trav- 
elling at the West, a ‘* backwoods” boy entered 
the car, and taking out an old violin, began ‘‘ saw- 
ing out’’ some of the most wretched music ever 
heard. After a protracted season of discordant 
melodies, Remenyi asked to see the instrument. 
The train had just stopped at a small station, and 
as the artist drew the bow over the strings, there 
fell upon the astonished ears of the rustics the 
opening notes of a beautiful fantasia whose sweet 
witchery would charm the dullest. The wheezy 
old violin seemed to rejoice under the hands of 
its first master, and gave forth such music as 
it never did before and never will again. The 
gaping, astonished crowd listened till Remenyi 
stopped, and then broke in with rapturous ap- 
plause, and besought him to continue. But no; 
he held up the bow in gleeful derision, and ex- 
claimed, vehemently, ‘*Can’t play with that; 
only three hairs on it—no, no, no.’? He handed 
the violin back to the youth, who thrust it into 
the case, and left the car at once, vowing that he 
would never play another tune, 


ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Svunsoriser.—It is probable that all lustrous tan. 
rics and trimmings such as satin and jet will remain 
in fashion this fall. Bustles are not worn this sum- 
mer. The low-looped braids or a large coil for the 
back hair, with waves or a bang in front, are the fa- 
vorite modes of dressing the hair. If the hair must be 
worn high, a switch is tied in a large knot and put 
directly on top of the head. Long pins of jet, shell, or 
gold, and even fan-shaped Japanese ornaments, are 
thrust through the knot of hair. 

Jenniz.—The handkerchief dresses are made of 
Scotch ginghams, of French bunting, and of foulard 
silk. The material for making these dresses is woven 
in squares, like bordered handkerchiefs, just as other 
fabrics are woven in stripes or plaids.—The ingre- 
dients for making pot-pourri have already been pub- 
lished. 

Mas. I. T. H.—The new heavy cloths for riding- 
habits cost from $3 to $7 a yard. 

Mrs. C. L. W.—It is not fashionable to wear the hair 
in puffs or in French twists. A low Grecian coil at 
the back of the head, with smooth sides and top, 
showing the parting of the hair, is one of the stylish 
designs for young ladies. The hair on the forehead 
from ear to ear is then cut short and worn in a straight 
bang, or in curved Montague locks; or else the whole 
front hair is put up on hair-pins at night and made 
into loose waves. There is little use for artificial hair 
now if you have an ordinary amount of your own 
hair, as the object is to dress the hair simply, and 
make the head appear small. 

F. L. B.—Do not alter the black and gray silk, as it 
is evidently in very good style. Get plain sewing-silk 
grenadine for a lady of fifty years, as it promises to be 
more fashionable than the figured patterns. Make it 
with full straight breadths in the back, without any 
over-skirt, but a slight drapery across the front and 
side breadths. Trim with pleatings of thesame. Have 
the basque of simple shape, and without much trim- 
ming. Many colors combined are used in Oriental 
embroidery. 

Young Morner.—Babies of six months wear little 
buttoned shoes of soft kid instead of slippers. Black 
kid is preferred, but blue and pink are also used. 
White stockings or short socks are worn by babies. 

Winirrep.—The Spanish mantilla and elbow cape 
are not confined to misses or to very young ladies; 
they are equally suitable for ladies of middle age. 

8. F.—The Bazar published a pattern of the English 
Riding-Habit several years ago. It is sold for 25 cents. 

New Ox.eans.—Make your lace bunting entirely of 
itself instead of combining it with another material. 
Any of the short suits lately illustrated in the Bazar, 
and of which patterns are published, will furnish you 
a design.—It is due to yourself to have an explanation 
with a man who has arrogated the privileges of a lover 
for three years without speaking of marriage, and to 
discard him at once if, as is probable, he has no serious 
intentions of matrimony. Your parents or nearest 
kinsmen are the proper persons to do this. 

P. L.--The only use you can make of your black lace 
flounce is to put it on an evening dress. Make your 
black plaid grenadine with a Watteau Basque and 
Trimmed Skirt. Use some Breton lace and jetted net 
for trimming. 

N. M.—The wedding ring is always a plain gold 
band. Have the date of the marriage and the initials 
of the bride and groom engraved inside it. You will 
have to select one of different width from that of the 
engagement ring. Use your black slippers. Rip the 
finger of your glove before going to the parlor for the 
marriage ceremony. We can not decide your last 
question. 

Enquirer.—Make the China crape dress entirely of 
itself, with pleatings of the same for trimming. Have 
a plain basque and a round skirt with full breadths 
behind and an apron in front. 

J. E.—We do not undertake to set the fashions, 
but only to tell what they are; and thus far we have 
seen nothing to justify us in asserting that ladies’ 
boots are worn by men with small feet. When men 
adapt ladies’ fashions to their own wants, in return 
for an incursion made on their domains, you may 
properly display your slender foot in the latest style of 
box toes and spring heels; at present we advise you 
to deny yourself this gratification, and to continue to 
wear the masculine chaussure. 

Mrs. K. B.—A short round skirt of brocaded silk the 
color of your sample is all you want to complete a 
stylish suit, using the basque and over-skirt you now 
have. Have the back breadths full and straight, then 
use the narrow ruffles for a pyramid on the front 
breadth, and cut the over-skirt into two pointed wing- 
like pieces, resembling the fronts of a curtain over- 
skirt. Attach these to the top of the front and side 
breadths of the lower skirt, and let them disappear in 
the side seams where the fullness of the back begins. 
Edge them with the silk ruffles yon now have, and 
with satin pipings, or else a band of the brocade. Get 
satin ribbon to tie like a sash in front of your basque. 
Your dark silk would make up beautifully with figured 
foulard or with the India pongees of écru shades that 
are now sold so cheaply. 

Mrs. D. L. 8S.—The Short Suit with Train Buttoned 
On is an excellent design for a black silk dress that is 
to be used for various occasions, and for the house 
and street alike. You"’must use your own judgment 
about waiting for fall fashions. Jetted passementerie 
is the safest trimming at present, as it will probably 
remain in fashion. One simple style is that of using 
jet beads as an edging to the collar and cuffs of silk, 
and putting jet fringe on the over-skirt. 

Mrs. D.—An article on leaf-gathering, which was 
published in Bazar No. 35, Vol. VIIL., will probably 
give you the information you desire. 

Sou. H., anp Orners.—We have not room in this 
column to verify little-known quotations, or to answer 
abstruse questions. 

Constant Reapvex.—Make the white mull dress for 
a girl of fourteen, with a gathered belted waist but- 
toned behind. Then have a full skirt, straight behind, 
and the front and side breadths only slightly gored at 
the top; these gores will then not interfere with the 
tucks below, and will be covered by a short wrinkled 
apron that is sewed in with the top of these gored 
breadths. Put three or four tucks, each an inch wide, 
quite near together just above the hem, which should 
be three inches wide. Use some Languedoc lace for 
edging the over-skirt and sleeves. Gypsy hats are 
more fashionable than lace bonnets for girls of five 
years, Sometimes a gathered flounce five or six 
inches deep is put around skirts like that just de- 
scribed to you, and the bunch of tucks is then added. 

S. B. C.—Your sample is one of the wiry Japanese 
fabrics that lose their beauty when the dressing has 
been taken out by dampness, and for this reason you 
should make it up very inexpensively. Have it an 
over-dress with a pleated waist and round over-skirt 





to wear with any black skirt you now have. 








HARPERBAZ 





“THE STRUGGLE 
FOR EXISTENCE.” 
\ JT OLVES, like oth- 





a 





er gregarious an 


imals—man included 
seem ordinarily to 
et on pretty well to- 


yether; they nearly al- 
ways hunt in packs— 
like soldiers and law- 
yers, for instance. 
They find that their 
collective potentiality 
enables them to do and 


only more, but 
that which could not be 
effec 


not 


ted nor gained at 
y individual force ; 
refore it is to the 
individual advantage to 
common ef- 
aggregate 
est; and so by 
ral consensus they 


hare in 
forts for an 
cong 
share 
together, 
keep the 
ether —except a lit- 
tle snarling and spar- 

Occasionally, 
r (so the natu- 
ral historians tell us), 
are hard 
and seasons are excep- 
tionally severe, as often 
happens, when there is 
little to do and many 
to kee Pp, and the gripe 
of 


work together, 
he plunder 


peace 





ring 
howeve 


when times 


and cold 
becomes intolerable, 
civil war out 
in the pack or com- 
munity: there is mu- 
tiny in the camp, and 
ful scenes are wit- 
nessed, like that Mr. 
Bouverie Goddard has 
depicted with such vig- 
or and ability in the 
accompanying picture. 


hunger 


breaks 








The title the artist has 
chosen is a_ signifi- 
cant reminder of the 
tremendous picture 


drawn by the philoso- 
pher Darwin of that 
vast “ Struggle for Ex- 
istence” throughout 
all the realms of earth, 
and air, and ocean, out 
of which, through the 
millions of ages of the 
dim past, and by the 
operations of the laws 
of the environment, 
natural selection, and 
survival of the fittest, 
have been evolved all 
the countless species 
of living and dead or 
ganisms, culminating 
in the most complex 
and wonderful of all— 
man: a conception So 
stupendous that the 
Miltonic epic sinks al- 
most to the level of an 
occasional melodrama 
of merely transient in- 
terest. Traces of that 
struggle still cling to 
us, says this philoso- 
pher, as in our caudal 
vertebra: — the 
lescent relic of a once 
useful tail; however, 
not only the growing 
improvement of our 
environment by civili- 
zation, but even war 
and famine, disease 





obso- 





and death, are work- 
ing toward a higher 
evolution of the spe- 





if 


LV ey 
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cies. Weappend some 

lines from Thomson’s * — 
well - known poem E 

“Winter,” quoted by “THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE.”—Frow tae Picture ry @Goppa 
the artist in the Avad- 


emy catalogue : 


** By wintry famine roused, from all the tract 
Of horrid mountains 
Cruel as death, and hungry as the grave! 
Burning for blood! bony, and gaunt, and grim! 
Assembling wolves in raging troops descend, 
And, pouring o’er the country, bear along, 
Keen as the north wind sweeps the glossy snow. 
All is their prize.” . 





THE WIDOW’S OII. 


Q\ HAM CITY was set upon a hill. The hill had 
) its feet in the Alleghany River, and its back 
braced against another, higher hill. On its right 
hand and on its left hills rambled away into the 
distance, all as barren and dreary and unpictur- 
esque as hills could be. They seemed to have 
wandered off from the great mountain range to 
which they belonged in search of the river, and 
to have been in too great haste to reach it to 
have had any regard for comeliness; they had 
dressed themselves in the scantiest verdure pos- 
sible, and jumbled themselves together without 
the slightest regard to shapeliness. 

The city had begun life at the foot of the hill 
late one Saturday night, but it rivalled Jack’s 
bean stalk in climbing powers, for before the next 
Saturday night it was firmly seated on the top of 
the hill, the great flaring gas torches which served 


| for street lamps making it a beacon to the sur- 
rounding country, One week the hill was a dreary 
waste, with nothing but a little Irish settlement 
of half a dozen houses, tucked into a hollow on 
one side, to redeem it from utter solitude; the 
next—behold Sham City!. Extremely limited as 
| to architectural pretensions—guiltless even of 
lath and plaster, to speak frankly—but rejoicing 
in nine tall derricks, each representing a wonder- 
| fully successful “bore” ; in five flourishing liquor 
saloons; and a weekly newspaper, appropriately 
named the Sham City Spurt. 

The builders had evidently not wrought: for 
posterity. Rough boards, hastily thrown together, 
formed the dwelling-houses: whether the oil 
would flow for three days or a year was a matter 
of utter uncertainty ; but when it ceased to flow, 
Sham City would become a thing of the past in 
almost as short a space of time as had been ne- 
cessary to bring it into existence. 

Some of the people set up their household gods, 
lace curtains, Brussels carpets, pianos, and canary- 
birds, as if Sham City were a permanent abiding. 
place. These were the wise women; the foolish 
ones gave themselves up to bewailing their dis- 
comforts, and longing for the flesh-pots of Phila- 
delphia. The men were all wild with the fever 
of speculation. They staked their last dollar upon 


the chances of striking oil where there were the 


faintest indications, and fortunes were made and | 


lost with astonishing celerity. The oil played 
strange pranks ; there was no finding out in which 
direction it ran. The Yankees were no better off 
than the others, for shrewdness was of no avail. 
Luck was lord of all. 
City had all the excitements of Wall Street. 

To the widow Mulloney belonged the honor of 
being the founder of Sham City. And it came 
about from a dream that she dreamed on Easter- 
Tuesday night, after going to the christening of 
Patrick Flannigan’s baby. 

The festivities on that occasion were not alto- 
gether of a religious character : indeed, Mrs. Mul- 


widow had never touched except to give him “a 
comfortable funeral that wouldn’t be afther 
shamin’ him”; and her loneliness was mitigated, 
at least, by the possession of seven children, four 


“foine pigs,” a cow, and a goat, a large flock of | 
£ ’ £ ’ o | 


| hens, two dogs, and three cats, all dwelling under | 


While the oil lasted, Sham | 


| 
| 


loney admitted frankly that she “had a dthrap | 


taken,” and declared that it was “the furst time 
that she ever knew the crathur to do anny good in 
the wurruld.” 

Mrs. Mulloney was the relict of Dennis Mul- 
loney, late workman in the Alleghany Iron Mills, 
and she lived in Tipperary—the little settlement 
in the hollow beside Spruce Hill. She had been 
“a poor lone widdy woman,” as she was wont to 
remark pathetically, for five years: the adjectives 
were to be taken in the figurative sense, for. Den- 
nis had been a “dacent, honest bye,” and had 
laid by a snug little pile of savings, which the 


one roof in great amity. The widow did all the 
washing and ironing she could get, and her seven- 
teen-year-old daughter Maggie sewed in families 
at Riverbend, and they raised potatoes and cab- 
bages in their own garden, and were altogether 
as well provided for and contented as heart could 


| desire, until the night when Mrs. Mulloney went 


to the christening. 

She assembled her household, and related this 
dream to them in the morning : 

“I seen your fairther—God rest his sowl !—as 
like himself as iver he was in the wurruld, barrin’ 
he was dressed up in a foine new broadcloth suit, 
an’ him diggin’ an’ diggin’ away wid a shpade at 
the fut of the hill forninst the river, an’ ivery 
shpadeful he tuk up was burnin’ an’ shinin’ 
gowld, an’ it was melted like, an’ runnin’ along 
the ground like oil, an’ I was onsettled like in me 


| mind, as ye do be in dthrames, whether was it oil 


or was it gowld. An’ says he, lookin’ up at me, 
‘Honora,’ says he, ‘beware o’ me furst cousin 
Patrick Flannigan, for it’s afther the gowld he is!’ 





“ An’ the hairt o 
o’ me was chatterin’ 





B hatin’, 2 
fright, b 


up as bowld as I cafsays [, ‘' 
Patrick Flannigan ha@do wid tl 


all at all? says I 

“© Ve bein’ a widd# 
widdy man, he might 
intil the pie! Kape 
annybody get it awa 
me blushin’ as rid ag 
afther sayin’ such thi 
man like Patrick, 9 
though it’s not raisol 
ghost. It kim acrq 
might be the divil th 
up in the likeness ir 
might play his thrie 
black-hairted villain! 
the crass, an’ says I 

“* Be off wid ye!’ 
insultin’ a poor lone 
poor Dinnis ye do b4 
Bye himself, an’ it’s 
gowld ye are, be the 
o’ flyin’ away wid hin 
iv the crass, there he 
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what she had found 
—at least since her 


marriage—an unlucky 
world. For fifteen or 
sixteen years longer 
he experienced the ups 
and downs of luck in 
New York, and then, 
when his fortunes were 
at a very low ebb, he 
obtained the position 
of superintendent of 
theiron company. The 
salary was good, and 
better than that, the oil 
and mining region af 
forded unbounded op- 
portunity for specula- 
tion. But no sooner 
had he entered upon 
the duties of his posi- 
tion, and comfortably 
established himself and 
his daughter in the fine 
house provided by the 
company, than a gen 
eral business depres- 
sion fell upon the whole 
country. The mines 
were abandoned be- 
cause it no longer paid 
to take out the ore, and 
the mill fires were al- 
lowed to go out. 
body 


Some 
needed to 
take care of the prop- 
erty, the superin- 
tendent was retained 
at a very small salary. 
His daughter Penel- 
ope, now a young lady 
r twenty, 


was 


of 
housekeeper. 


was his 

When 
an unusually bad spec 
ulation in oil had ab 
sorbed all his funds, 
she was maid-of-all 
work, and errand-boy 
as well. Partly by na 
ture, and partly by 
means of the training 
of adversity, Penelope 
could “turn her hand” 


to anything. In their 
lucky times she had 
been taught to sing 
and dance and play 
the piano after the 
most approved meth 
od; in the unlucky 
times she had taught 
herself to bake and 
brew and patch and 
darn, and the count- 


less homely accom- 
plishments that kept 
the wheels of daily 
living from getting 
hopele ssly clogged. Be 
sides accomplishing 
wonders in the house- 
keeping line, she found 
time to go scampering 
all over the country on 
a little brown m 
which had several 
times been sold when 
funds ran low, and re- 
purchased when oil 
rose at the right time 
—to dance at all the 





mare, 


merry-makings in the 
neighborhood, to win 
the hearts of several 


oil princes, and to fall 
in love with Dr. Bob 
Macrae. 

Dr. Bob Macrae’s fa- 
ther 1 grandfather 





and 
before him had minis- 
tered to the fleshly ills 
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of all Bugle County. 
Though they were 
Scotchmen, they were 
not enough 
to possess themselves 


“ canny” 
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lo weeks a widdy— | 


oor fairther, that he | 


| over me be the manes. 


makes the sign iv | 


membering the bit o’ mate I ate last Friday, an’ 
the twinty-cent piece I give Fairther Ryan for a 
quarther, an’ him lookin’ at it out iv his blind 
eye, an’ thinkin’ the divil had got great power 
An’ what do ye think 
the felly says then? ‘ Honora,’ says he, ‘do ye 
mind how we lost the greenhorun chest comin’ 
over, an’ ye had to come ashore wid niver a bon- 
net till your head, barrin’ an owld rid handker- 


| cher, an’ niver a shoe till your fut, barrin’ a pair 


0’ me owld brogans that was all broke?’ An’ 
sure how wud annybody but Dinnis know about 
the greenhorun chest %—hbarrin’ it was the divil 
that flew away wid it, they all said. ‘ An’,’ says A 
‘is it Dinnis ye are, an’ not the Owld Nick at all ?” 
An’ I made like I wud put me two arrums around 
his neck, whin all to wanst the divil a bit iv him 
was there at all, but the tallest derrick iver ye 


| seen riz right up where he stud, an’ I could hear 


a great pumpin’ an’ pumpin’, an’ the tanks all 
round was runnin’ over wid beautiful green oil, 
an’ ’way, way up at the top iv the derrick was 
your fairther’s face grinnin’ down at me as plazed 
as if he was goin’ tilla wake! An’ I stud spache- 
less wid wondther, till I woke up layin’ in me bed ! 

« An’ now what in the wide wurruld wud that 
dthrame be afther manin’ but that there’s oil at 
the fut iv the hill forninst the river ?” 


AcapeEmy, 1880. 


“Pm afther runnin’ to tell folks !” cried ten- 
year-old Mickey, starting for the door. 

“Tt's not tell annybody ye wull, ye silly spal- 
peen! Is it somebody else ye’re wantin’ to strike 
oil, an’ why not ourselves ?’ 

‘And Mrs. Mulloney seized the astonished Mickey 
by the collar and shook him vigorously. 

“Tes rollin’ in riches we'll be, wearin’ silk 
dresses, an’ hirin’ 
aqual to the Queen on her throne!” said the 
widow. 

Maggie, and Teddy, who was next in age, looked 
awed at the prospect of so much grandeur, but 
the imaginations of the rest of the brood were 
not equal to the occasion. 

“Tt’s not Paddies we'll be thin, for the Queen 


do be a Yankee,” remarked Mickey, after reflec. | 


tion. “ An’ it’s only Yankees strikes oil !” 
“Oh, musha, musha! is it slavin’ mesilf till a 


skileton I am to sind yeez all to school, to be that | 


ignorant ye think the Queen be’s a Yankee? An’ 
why wudn’t a dacent honest Irish widdy woman 
sthrike oil if the knowledge iv it was sint till her 
from heaven ?” 

And Mrs. Mulloney forthwith donned her bon- 
net and shawl, and set out for the residence of 
Mr. Punchard, the superintendent of the Allegha- 
ny Iron Company, It was necessary that she 


aven our dishes washed for us | 


should confide her plans to somebody, as she was 
utterly ignorant of the indispensable pr eliminaries 
to“ striking oil,” and the departed Dennis had had 
creat faith in Mr. Punchard. That gentleman was 
not popularly supposed to be shrewd. He belong- 
ed to the great company of the unlucky, aecord- 
ing to his own testimony; but, like most of that 
noble army, he invariably trusted to luck. The 
first savings of his boyhood had been invested in 
a lottery ticket, which, to his unbounded amaze 
ment, drew a blank. He was a clerk in a stock- 
broker’s office, and lived on bread and water for 
the sake of buying stocks, which invariably de- 
preciated in value on hishands. The stock-broker 
failed, and he was thrown out of employment— 
his resources consisting of several tickets in a 
lottery which had been suppressed by law as a 
swindling operation, some stock in a gold mine 
which had proved to contain nothing more valu- 
able than iron pyrites, and in a bank which had 
suspended payment. 

Then luck seemed for once to smile upon him. 
He married an heiress, with no overparticular par- 
ents or guardians who did not approve of specula- 
tion, and scattered her fortune to the four winds 
within five years, all but two or three thousand dol- 
lars, which she managed to secure to her daughter 
| just before she thankfully turned her back on 


of much of this world’s 


goods ; but if feeding 
the hungry, clothing 


the naked, and visit- 

ing the widow and the 
fatherless be laying up treasures above, Dr. Bob’s 
father—old Dr. Duncan, as he was called—had 
gone to the enjoyment of great possessions. He 
had bequeathed to his son a few acres of sterile 
land, a somewhat meagre medical library, and a 
reputation for benevolence which ke pt his office 
swarmed for several hours every day with the fam- 
ilies of the miners and mill hands, who, having no 
work, had no money to pay, and probably would 
not have paid if they had, being possessed by the 
conviction that a doctor was providentially sup 
plied, like the sun, alike to the just and to the 
unjust. 

Dr. Bob had a zeal for his profession which his 
ancestors had never shown. He burned the mid- 
night oil studying and writing essays, which the 
medical journals sometimes appreciated and paid 
for, and sometimes returned “ with thanks.” The 
only difference that it seemed to make to Dr. Bob 
was that when his articles were appreciated he 
bought himself a new coat, and when they were 
not he wore his shabby old one. Apparently he 
was never either elated or discouraged. His pay- 


ing practice was very small, a new doctor having 
moved into town and taken his father’s place 
while he was still in college—a doctor who had 
a way of looking sympathetic, and slapping peo- 
ple on the back, and consequently carried all be- 
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fore him. But he had a prejudice in favor of be- 
ing paid for his services, and therefore all the 
poor people patronized Dr. Bob. That young man 
was prudent and practical as well as benevolent. 
The poor people got their prescriptions, and he 
gained experience. And all was grist that came 
to Dr. Bob’s mill. Not the smallest detail of this 
experience was lost upon him. Prudence posi- 
tively forbade Dr. Bob to fall in love, but Penel- 
ope had proved more than a match for prudence. 

On the morning following the memorable chris- 
tening of Patrick Flannigan’s baby, Dr. Bob, re- 
turning from an early visit to a patient, yielded 
to temptation as he was trying to pass the super- 
intendent’s house, and went around to the back 
porch to get a glimpse of Penelope. They had 
fallen upon the troublous times when the one 
serving-maid had to be dismissed, and Penelope 
was making biscuits for breakfast. She came to 
the door with her sleeves rolled up above her el- 
bows, and her arms suggested a recent acquaint- 
ance with the flour barrel. 

“No, I can’t come in, Penelope. Your father 
has forbidden me the house. I told him I would 
see you once more, and not again until I had 
something better to offer you than a share of my 
poverty. J shall have, I have ability and indus- 
try; those joined together must succeed in the 


long-run. It is just as sure as that two and two 
make four. Penelope, my dearest, you will wait 
for me?” 


“You know I will. What should I do but wait 
for you, even if I knew you would never have any 
good luck ?” 

In spite of the sweet words, and the tone which 
was even sweeter than the words, a frown ruffled 
Dr. Bob’s brow. If there was an obnoxious word 
to him in the English language, it was “luck.” 

“That is like you, my own. I felt sure you 
would say that; but, Penelope, I have shown you 
so many times that there is no such thing as luck 
in the world. Two and two will make four, no 
less and no more, until the end of time; you 
know that as well as I do.” 

“Do I?” said Penelope, with a merry little 
laugh. “I don’t feel sure that I know anything, 
or at least only one thing.” And the latter ciause 
was emphasized in a manner that soothed even 
the practical soul of Dr. Bob. “But you must 
go now, Bob dear. Papa is going to Pittsburgh ; 
he’s in @ great hurry to catch the train, and I 
smell the biscuits burning.” 

Dr. Bob wended his way homeward, with a lit- 
tle comfort in his heart, and a good deal of flour 
about his coat collar. 

“T wish he wouldn’t be gwite so practical. He 
does shut me up so sometimes,” murmured Pe- 
nelope, as she rescued the biscuits. “ But then 
if he were a bit different, he wouldn’t be Bob. I 
don’t believe I should like to have him changed, 
after all.” 

And with this logical conclusion Penelope car- 
ried her shockingly burned biscuits into the din- 
ing-room, humming, 

** All men besides are to me like shadows— 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true.” 


.“ Ah-h! that beggarly rascal of a Bob Macrae 
is at the bottom of that burning,” growled her 
father, trying to find an eatable portion of one 
of the ruined biscuits. “I'll make it too hot for 
him if he comes here again. I forbid your see- 
ing him again. Do you understand me?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Penelope, meekly. 

“T should think you might have had enough 
of ill luck already, without taking up with a fel- 
low who was born to it. There’s Tennant, born 
with a gold spoon in his mouth, and turning every- 
thing he touches to money. I told him he should 
have you, and he shall.” And Mr. Punchard em- 
phasized his words in a way that threatened to 
reduce the crockery to chaos. “So the sooner 
you stop thinking about that idiot, the better.” 

“ Bob is not an idiot,” declared Penelope, bold- 
ly, ‘and he says his success in his profession is 
just as sure as that two and two make four.” 

“Two and two don’t make four,” roared the 
angry Mr. Punchard, as he seized his hat and 
started for the train. “Sometimes they make 
nothing, and sometimes ninety-nine.” 

Penelope wiped a few briny drops from her 
eyes as she watched her father out of sight. She 
was not given to weeping, but the prospect did 
seem utterly discouraging even to her stout heart. 

And in the mean time up the road Fate came 
walking in the shape of Mrs. Mulloney, with her 
dream, 

“No, he is not at home. He has gone to Pitts- 
burgh to stay a week.” 

Penelope answered the widow’s question in an 
absent-minded way. Mrs. Mulloney was not in- 
teresting, even when one’s mind was unoccupied. 

“Oh, musha! musha! What ’ll I do now at 
all at all? I’m kilt intirely!” 

If Mrs. Mulloney was in trouble, that was an- 
other thing. Penelope felt that there was a bond 
of sympathy between them, though she was only 
an Irish washer-woman. She invited her in, gave 
her a seat beside the kitchen fire and a cup of 
hot coffee, as the only available consolation. 

Under the influence of the kindness and the 
coffee Mrs. Mulloney grew voluble, and related 
her dream. Penelope was inclined to laugh at 
it. She was glad that her father had gone. Pos- 
sibly he might laugh at it too; but there were 
few schemes too wild for him to sink in them the 
money that ought to provide them the comforts 
of life. She advised Mrs. Mulloney to go to Mr. 
Waters, a prudent and sensible man, who had 
been a foreman in the mills, and get him to man- 
age the undertaking for her; which the widow 
finally concluded to do. 

After she had gone, Penelope forgot her own 
troubles in thinking of that dream ; and the long- 
er she thought of it, the more wonderful it seemed. 
She was her father’s daughter, and, if the truth 
must be told, she had quite as much faith in his 
mathematical theory as in Dr. Bob Macrae’s. Dr. 
Bob had been mistakenin saying that she knew 





there was no such thing as luck. It was Penel- 
ope’s private opinion that there was. She be- 
lieved more than she ever acknowledged in signs 
and omens, and she kept in a drawer of her toi- 
lette table a book entitled The Lifted Veil ; or, 
The Complete Guide to Fortune-telling and Dream- 
reading. The book had been given her by a 
Frenchwoman who was once her mother’s maid, 
as a present of great value, it being the only copy 
of the work extant. And if its information was 
to be relied upon, the loss to the world by the de- 
struction of the other copies was certainly ines- 
timable. 

When she was a little girl, Penelope had re- 
garded that book as infallible. Now, being pos- 
sessed of her full share of wits, sharpened, more- 
over, on the whetstone of adversity, she was far 
from putting her faith in it. Still, unless the 
leopard can change his spots, she could never re- 
gard dreams and omens exactly as Dr. Bob Macrae 
would regard them. And she did for some mys- 
terious reason occasionally consult that book ; not 
without feeling guilty and self-contemptuous, but 
still she did it. If Dr. Bob Macrae had known 
it, this story might never have been written. 

The first time that Penelope went up stairs that 
morning she took that book out of the drawer 
and opened it. She wished to see whether there 
were any dreams related in it which at all resem- 
bled Mrs. Mulloney’s. The first words which her 
eyes rested upon were these: “Great treasures 
are often revealed by means of dreams. But if 
you dream that you are advised by an apparition 
to seek in a certain place for hidden treasure, be 
wary: such dreams are often deceitful. However, 
if the apparition does not speak, and vanishes 
into thin air, it is usually safe to follow his direc- 
tions.” 

This was not altogether satisfactory. Mrs. 
Mulloney’s apparition had spoken, and he had 
vanished, not into thin air, but into a derrick ! 

Penelope tossed the book back with an impa- 
tient “ Pshaw !” 

Still, it was rather strange that she should have 

to those words. And it was not, after 
all, unlikely that there was oil in the vicinity of 
Spruce Hill. And Bob owned _land—forty acres 
—extending from the top of Spruce Hill down 
to the creek. There were trees along the banks 
of the creek, and it was a pretty place in sum- 
mer, or at least it seemed so in contrast with the 
general barrenness. The towns-people sometimes 
had picnics there. 

What if there were oil on Bob’s land? The 
thought set Penelope’s head in a whirl. But 
then Bob would never bore—not if oil were struck 
all around his land. It was always trusting too 
much to chance. Bob was a little slow and 
“poky.” There was no denying it. 

While Penelope’s thoughts were running on in 
this wise the fire went out in the kitchen range, 
the butcher pounded in vain at the back door, 
the remains of breakfast were left untouched, 
the rooms were unswept and ungarnished, and 
“all the wheels of life stood still.” 

Dr. Bob Macrae would have said that Penelope 
would be much better employed in attending to 
“the duties nearest her.” 

But Penelope’s thoughts ran on in blissful un- 
consciousness that now Fluff, the great white cat, 
was devouring the canary. “There is my own 
money—three thousand dollars and more—my 
own to do what I please with, without anybody’s 
yea or nay, since I was twenty-one last week. 
And it only costs two thousand to put down a well. 
And two plus two sometimes make ninety-nine. 
But this would be two plus only an old Irishwo- 
man’s dream, and, according to Bob, that would 
surely equal nothing !” 

But in spite of Dr. Bob, Penelope had formed 
her resolution. She rushed down stairs, saddled 
and mounted Betsey, her brown mare, in a trice, 
and tore down the village street at a pace which 
aroused the enthusiasm of all the urchins along 
the way. Dr. Bob Macrae’s office and dwelling 
were down near the river, with the mills on one 
side, and the houses of the mill hands on the 
other. There was a speaking-tube beside the of- 
fice door, and Penelope leaned from her horse, 
and put her lips to it. 

“Bob !—don’t come out: I have been forbid- 
den to see you. I only want to ask you whether 
you will give me something of yours that I want.” 

“ To the half of my kingdom,” gallantly replied 
Dr. Bob through the tube. 

“ But this is the whole of your kingdom, you 
poor dear old Bob. I want your Spruce Hill 
land. Only for a little while. I'll give it back.” 

“Ts it a Sunday-school picnic?” inquired Dr. 
Bob. 

“ You're not to ask any questions. You're only 
to say, if anybody asks you, that the land is mine 
to do what I please with.” 

To this proposition Dr. Bob assented, though 
not without some further effort to discover her 
object, for his soul abhorred a mystery. But 
Penelope kept her own counsel, and after con- 
fiding to the speaking-tube some tender epithets 
calculated to reduce Dr. Bob to a state of abject 
submission, she took her way homeward. Of 


course prudence strongly counselled Penelope to 


wait and see what were the results of Mrs. Mul- 
loney’s operations “at the fut iv the hill forninst 
the river,” before commencing any on Dr. Bob 
Macrae’s land; but it was not given to her fa- 
ther’s daughter to take prudence for a counsellor. 

By the time that Mrs, Mulloney’s boring oper- 
ations had begun, Penelope had invested nearly 
two thousand dollars in the necessary apparatus. 

If Mrs. Mulloney’s venture should prove a suc- 
cess, there would be a great excitement, and some- 
body would be sure to go and buy Dr. Bob’s land 
for a song before he heard anything about the 
oil. That was the reasoning which induced Pe- 
nelope to take time by the forelock and run a great 
risk of proving Dr. Bob’s theory of luck and math- 
ematics to be the correct one. 

Mrs. Mulloney had found some obstacles in her 
way. It became noised abroad in some manner 





that she had bought land and was going to bore 
for oil, and it was the verdict of her neighbors 
that she had been “tuk by a crazy spell.” Fa- 
ther Ryan sternly rebuked her for wasting the 
money that she had better have spent for masses 
to deliver her poor husband’s soul from purgatory. 

“T seen him in a dthrame, your riverence, wid 
his face that smilin’ I made sure ’twas through 
purgatory he’d got,” she replied. 

“ Dthrames are a delusion andasnare. "Twas 
the divil ye saw!” said Father Ryan, and depart- 
ed without leaving his customary blessing, angry 
that the widow would not heed his remonstrances. 

“Maybe it do be the Owld Nick,” mused Mrs. 
Mulloney, “but it’s a knowin’ owld felly he is, 
they all says, an’ Father Ryan wouldn’t howld 
back from blessin’ the oil if I gave a good bit o’ 
the money till the Church, an’ so get the better 
iv Owld Nick—an’ sure what wud be wiser an’ 
piouser than that ?” 

Either “‘ Owld Nick” or Mrs. Mulloney had made 
a slight mistake; there was no oil “ at the fut iv 
the hill forninst the river.” But there were in- 
dications—so the experts said—and the widow 
spent the last cent of Dennis’s hoard in moving 
the apparatus half way up the hill, and boring 
again ; and this time there was no mistake. They 
had to bore for a long time, and everybody proph- 
esied failure. It seemed to Mrs. Mulloney that 
they were boring down into the very regions of 
“Owld Nick,” but suddenly the oil spurted up. 
It rose fountain-like into the air, to the height of 
six or seven feet; it was the most wonderful well 
that had been discovered for several years. The 
excitement was raised to fever-heat the next day 
by the news that oil had also been struck on the 
summit of the hill, and there was a great flow 
there as well as at the widow Mulloney’s. But no- 
body seemed to know who was conducting oper- 
ations there, and nobody seemed to remember to 
whom the land belonged—land on Spruce Hill 
had been of so little value. 

When Penelope, waiting, heart-sick with hope 
deferred—it took so long to bore!—heard the 
great news, she rushed down the street again on 
Betsey’s back. She met her father just coming 
from the station, and stopped Betsey long enough 
to say, “ Papa, the richest man in Bugle County 
wants to marry me. I have said yes. What do 
you say?” 

“Tell him I will give him a father’s blessing,” 
responded Mr, Punchard, becoming playful in his 
delight. 

“ Tennant, of course! And she has come to 
her senses,” he meditated, as Penelope gave Bet- 
sey free rein again. “I knew there was some- 
thing of that girl, in spite of her notions.” 

Betsey was pulled up at the door of Dr. Bob 
Macrae’s office ; but this time Penelope dismount- 
ed and went in. 

“ Bob, you said I might do what-I pleased with 
your land, and—TI’ve struck oil on it.” 

Dr. Bob’s forehead contracted into a frown. 
He disapproved of oil on principle, since there 
were no mathematical calculations by which its 
location could be discovered. 

But Penelope was lovely, with her face aglow 
and her eyes shining, and she tucked her hand 
confidingly into his; and Dr. Bob was but mortal 
man, and very much in love at that, in spite of 
mathematics. So he cleared his brow, and list- 
ened while she indulged in a little “crow” over 
her success, and even smiled indulgently at her 
use of the obnoxious word “ luck.” 

He insisted that the land was Penelope’s, and 
was only induced to take it back upon her decla- 
ration that she had promised her father the rich- 
est man in Bugle County for a son-in-law. He 
utterly refused to make any ventures in oil ; but 
he sold his land at a price which made Penelope’s 
words come true, and upon it Sham City sprung 
into life. 

Mrs. Mulloney was almost as much terrified as 
delighted at the extraordinary fulfillment of her 
dream, until Father Ryan came around and re- 
assured her. She was almost convinced that it 
was the work of the devil. He had concluded 
that her husband had appeared to her; and he 
assured her that he was now a blessed saint in 
heaven, and had revealed the whereabouts of the 
oil to her solely that she might enrich the Church, 

“Tt’s a dale iv a change must have come over 
Dinnis, thin, an’ him always begridgin’ the tin 
cints I'd carry to church iv a Sunday,” medita- 
tively remarked Mrs. Mulloney. And even after 
Father Ryan’s explanation that the blessed fires 
of purgatory had effected this change, it was not 
easy for her to conceive of Dennis as devoted sole- 
ly to the prosperity of the Church. 

And Dennis’s relict, in spite of her fears, stout- 
ly refused to give more than a small portion of 
her gains tothe Church. But her head was com- 
pletely turned by her sudden change of circum- 
stances, and she spent her money recklessly. 
There were also plenty of dishonest persons to 
take advantage of her ignorance. Teddy became 
dissipated, and squandered a great deal; and at 
the end of four years—by which time all the oil 
in the vicinity was exhausted, and Sham City was 
fast taking its place among the things that were 
—she was married to Patrick Flannigan, the first 
cousin of the deceased Dennis, giving as a reason 
that “Patrick was a dacent, honest man, and 
would look afther the bit that was lift till her ; 
and thegither they made such a comfortable fam- 
ily,” he having nine children, and she seven. 

And when Father Ryan reminded her of the 
warning against Patrick which she had heard in 
her dream, she replied, 

“Sure it’s niver Dinnis, but the divil, was in the 
oil, an’ it bringin’ me no good, but harrum althe- 
gither.” 

“ The divil was in ye, that ye didn’t use it right,” 
said Father Ryan. 

And that was all the consolation that poor Mrs. 
Mulloney had, until Tipperary arose from the ruins 
to which Sham City had reduced it, and she went 
back there to live with Patrick and the com/fort- 
able family. 





Dr. Bob Macrae is becoming known to fame. 
He has been offered an important position in the 
Pennsylvania Medical Society, and a prominent 
college has invited him to a professorship in its 
medical school. He takes his success as a mat- 
ter of course, and very often remarks to his wife 
that two and two make four, and that luck has 
nothing to do with the management of the affairs 
of this life. 

Mr. Punchard still insists that two and two are 
about as likely to make any other number as they 
are to make four. When he adds them they usu- 
ally make nothing, because he was born unlucky. 
He is fond of saying, argumentatively, ‘‘ Now if 
Penelope had not had that stroke of luck—” 

Penelope is puzzled, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Wuen Ferdinand Lind told Calabressa that 
Natalie had grown to be a woman, he no doubt 
meant what he said; but he himself had not the 
least notion what the phrase implied. He could 
see, of course, that she had now a woman’s years, 
stature, self-possession ; but for all that she was 
still to him only a child—only the dark-eyed, 
gentle, obedient little Natalushka, who used to be 
so proud when she was praised for her music, 
and whose only show of resolution was when she 
set to work on the grammar of a new language. 
Indeed, it is the commonest thing in the world 
for a son, or a daughter, or a friend, to grow in 
years without those nearest them being aware of 
the fact, until some ch cir tance, some 
crisis, causes a revelation, and we are astounded 
at the change that time has insidiously made. 

Such a discovery was now about to confront 
Ferdinand Lind. He was to learn not only that 
his daughter had left the days of her childhood 
behind her, but also that the womanhood to which 
she had attained was of a fine and firm character 
—a womanhood that rang true when tried. And 
this is how the discovery was forced on him. 

On his arrival in London Mr. Lind drove first 
to Lisle Street, to pick up letters on his way home. 
Beratinsky was in the place. Beratinsky had 
little news about business matters to impart; 
but instead he began, as Lind was looking at 
some of the envelopes, to drop hints about Brand. 
It was easy to see now, he said, why the rich 
Englishman was so eager to join them, and give 
up his life in that way. It was not for nothing. 
Mr. Lind would doubtless hear more at home. 
And so forth. 

Mr. Lind was thinking of other things, but 
when he came to understand what these innuen- 
does meant, he was neither angry nor impatient. 
He had much toleration for human weakness, and 
he took it that Beratinsky was only a little off his 
head with jealousy. He was aware that it had 
been Beratinsky’s ambition to become his son-in- 
law—a project that swiftly came to an end through 
the perfect unanimity of father and daughter on 
that point. 

“You are a fool, Beratinsky,” he said, as he 
tied the bundle of letters together. “ At your 
time of life you should not imagine that every 
one’s head is full of philandering nonsense. Mr. 
Brand has something else to think of. Besides, 
he has been in the midland counties all this time.” 

“Has he? Who, then, was taking your daugh- 
ter to dinner parties, to theatres—I don’t know 
what ?”” 

Lind dealt gently with this madness. 

“Who told you?” 

“T have eyes and ears.” 

“ Put them to a better use, Beratinsky.”” 

Then he left, and the hansom carried him 
along to Curzon Street. Natalie herself flew to 
the door when she heard the cab drive up: there 
she was to receive him—smiling a welcome—and 
so like her mother that he was almost startled. 
She caught his face in her two hands, and kissed 
him, 

“ Ah, papa, why did you not let me come to 
meet you at Liverpool ?” 

“There were too many with me, Natalie. I 
was busy. Now get Anneli to open my port- 
manteau, and you can find out for yourself all 
the things I have brought for you.” 

“T do not care for them, papa; I like to have 
you yourself back.” ° 

“T suppose you were rather dull, Natalushka, 
being all by yourself ?” 

“Sometimes. But I will tell you all that has 
happened when you are having breakfast.” 

“T have had breakfast, child. Now I shall get 
through my letters, and you can tell me all that 
has happened afterward.” 

This was equivalent to a dismissal; so Natalie 
went up stairs, leaving her father to go into the 
small study, where lay another bundle of letters 
for him. 

Almost the first that he opened was from 
George Brand; and to his amazement he found, 
not details about progress in the north, but a 
simple, straightforward, respectful demand to be 
permitted to claim the hand of Natalie in mar- 
riage. He did not conceal the fact that this pro- 
posal had already been made to Natalie herself: 
he ventured to hope that it was not distasteful to 
her; he would also hope that her father had no 
objections to urge. It was surely better that the 
future of a young girl in her position should be 
provided for. As regarded himself, Mr. Lind’s 
acquaintance with him was no doubt but recent 
and comparatively slight; but if he wished any 
further—and natural—inquiry into the character 
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of the man to whom he was asked to intrust his 
daughter, Lord Evelyn might be consulted as his 
closest friend. And a speedy answer was re- 
quested. ‘ 

This'letter was on the whole rather a calm and 
business-like performance. Brand could appeal 
to Natalie, and that earnestly and honestly enough ; 
he felt he could not bring himself to make any 
such appeal to her father. Indeed, any third per- 
son reading this letter would have taken it to be 
more of the nature of a formal demand, or some- 
thing required by the conventionalities—a request 
the answer to which was not of tremendous im- 
portance, seeing that the two persons most inter- 
ested had already come to an understanding. 

But Mr. Lind did not look at it in that light at 
all. He was at first surprised; then vexed and 
impatient, rather than angry ; then determined to 
put an end to this nonsense at once. If he had 
deemed the matter more serious, he would have 
sat down and considered it with his customary 
forethought. But he was merely irritated. 

“ Beratinsky was not so mad as I took him to 
be, after all,” he said to himself. “Fortunately 
the affair has not gone too far.” 

He carried the open letter up stairs, and found 
Natalie in the drawing-room, dusting some pieces 
of Venetian glass. 

“Natalie,” he said, with an abruptness that 
startled her—and in a tone of anger which was 
just a little bit affected—“ Natalie, what is the 
meaning of this folly ?” ’ 

She turned, and regarded him. He held the 
open letter in his hand. She said, calmly, 

“T do not understand you.” 

This only vexed him the more. 

“T ask you what you have been doing in my 
absence?” he said, angrily. “What have you 
been doing to entitle any man to write me such 
a letter as this? His affection! your future !— 
has he not something else to think of ? And you— 
you seem not to have been quite so dull when I 
was away, after all! Well, it is time to have an 
end of it. Whatever nonsense may have been 
going on,I hope you have both of you come to 
your senses, Let me hear no more of it.” 

Now she saw clearly what the letter must con- 
tain; what had stirred her father to such an un- 
usual exhibition of wrath. She was a little pale, 
but not afraid. There was no tremor in her voice 
as she spoke. 

“T am sorry, papa, you should speak to me 
like that. I think you forget that I am no longer 
achild. I have done nothing that Iam ashamed 
of; and if Mr. Brand has written to you, I am 
willing to share the responsibility of anything he 
says. You must remember, papa, that I am a 
woman, and that I ought to have a voice in any- 
thing that concerns my own happiness.” 

He looked at her, almost with wonder, as if he 
did not quite recognize her. Was this the gen- 
tle-natured little Natalushka, whose eyes would 
fill with tears if she was scolded even in fun ?— 
this tall, self-possessed girl, with the pale face, 
and the firm and even tones ? 

“Do you mean to tell me, Natalie, that it is 
with your consent Brand has written to me?” 
her father asked, with frowning brows. 

“T did not know he would write. I expected 
he would.” 

“ Perhaps,” said he, with an ironical smile— 
“perhaps you have taken time by the forelock, 
and already promised to be his wife?” 

The answer was given with the same proud com- 

ure. 

“T have not. But I have promised, if I am 
not his wife, never to be the wife of any other 
man.” 

It was now that Lind began to perceive how 
serious this matter’was. This was no school-girl 
to be frightened out of a passing fancy. He must 
appeal to the reason of a woman; and the truth 
is, that if he had known he had this to under- 
take, he would not so hastily have gone into that 
drawing-room with the open letter in his hand. 

“Sit down, Natalie,” he said, quite gently. “TI 
want to talk to you. I spoke hastily; I was sur- 
prised and angry. Now let us see calmly how 
matters stand; I dare say no great harm has 
been done yet.” 

She took a seat opposite him; there was not 
the least sign of any girlish breaking down, even 
when he spoke to her in this kind way. 

“T have no doubt you acted quite rightly and 
prudently when I was away ; and as for Mr. Brand, 
well, any one can see that you have grown to be 
a good-looking young woman, and of course he 
would like to have a good-looking young wife to 
show off among the country people, and to go 
riding to hounds with him. Let us see what is 
involved in your becoming his wife, supposing 
that were ever seriously to be thought of. You 
give up all your old sympathies and friends, your 
interest in the work we have on hand, and you 
get transferred to a Buckinghamshire country 
house to take the place of the old housekeeper. 
If you do not hear anything of what is going on 
—of our struggles—of your friends all over Eu- 
rope, what of that? You will have the kitchen- 
garden to look after, and poultry to feed; and 
your neighbors will talk to you at dinner about 
foxes and dogs and horses, and the clergyman’s 
charities. It will be a healthy life, Natalie; per- 
haps you will get stout and rosy like an English 
matron. But your old friends—you will have for- 
gotten them.” 

“ Never !—never !” she said, vehemently; and 
despite herself her eyes filled with tears. 

“Then we will take Mr. Brand. The Bucking- 
hamshire house is open again. An Englishman’s 
house is his castle; there is a great deal of work 
in superintending it, its entertainments, its de- 
pendents. Perhaps he has a pack of fox-hounds ; 
no doubt he is a Justice of the Peace, and the ter- 
ror of poachers. But in the midst of all this hunt- 
ing, and giving of dinner parties, and shooting of 
pheasants, do you think he has much time or 
thought for the future of the millions of poor 
wretches all over Europe who once claimed his 





care? Not much. That was in his days of irre- 
sponsible bachelorhood. Now he is settled down. 
He is a country gentleman. The world can set 
itself right without him. He is anxious about the 
price of wheat.” 

“ Ah, how you mistake hig, papa!” said she, 
proudly. And there was a proud light on her face, 
too, as she rose and quickly went to a small es- 
critoire close by. A few seconds sufficed her to 
write a short note, which she brought back to her 
father. 

“There,” said she, “I will abide by that test. 
If he says ‘ yes,’ I will never see him again—-nev- 
er speak one word to him again.” 

Her father took the note and read it. 
as follows: 


It was 


“My pear Frienp,—I am anxious about the 
future, for both of us. If you will promise me, 
now and at once, to give up the work you are 
engaged in, I will be your wife, when and where 
you will. Natavie.” 


“Send it!’ she said, proudly. 
afraid. 
again.” 

The challenge was not accepted. He tore the 
note in two, and flung it into the grate. 

“Tt is time to put an end to this folly,” he said, 
impatiently. “I have shown you what persist- 
ence in it would bring on yourself. You would 
be estranged from everything and every one you 
have hitherto been interested in; you would have 
to begin a new life, for which you are not fitted ; 
you would be the means of doing our cause an 
irreparable injury. Yes, I say so frankly. The 
withdrawal of this man Brand, which would cer- 
tainly follow, sooner or later, on his ‘marriage, 
would be a great blow to.us. We have need of 
his work; we have still more need of his money. 
And it is you—you of all people in the world—who 
would be the means of taking him away from us.” 

“ But it is not so, papa,” she said, in great dis- 
tress. “Surely you do not think that I am beg- 
ging to be allowed to become his wife? That is 
for him to degide; I will follow his wishes, as 
far as I can, as far as you will allow me, papa. 
But this I know, that so far from that interfer- 
ing with the work he has undertaken, it would 
only spur him on. Should I have thought of it 
otherwise? Ah, surely you know—you have said 
so to me yourself—he is not one to go back.” 

“ He is an Englishman ; you do not understand 
Englishmen,” her father said; and then he add- 
ed, firmly, “ You are not to be deterred by what 
may happen to yourself. Well, consider what may 
happen to him. I tell you I will not have this 
risk run. George Brand is too valuable to us. 
If you or he persist in this folly, it will be neces- 
sary to provide against all contingencies by pro- 
curing his banishment.” 

“ Banishment!” she exclaimed, with a quick 
and frightened look. 

“That may not sound much to you,” said her 
father, calmly, “for you have scarcely what may 
be called a native country. You have lived 
anywhere, everywhere. It is different with an 
Englishman, who has his birth-place, his family 
estate, his friends in England.” 

“What do you mean, papa?” said she, in a low 
voice. She had not been frightened by the fancy 
picture he had drawn of her own future; but this 
ominous threat about her lover seemed full of 
menace. 

“T say that at all hazards,” Lind continued, 
looking at her from under the bushy eyebrows, 
“this folly must be brought to an end. It is not 
expedient that a marriage between you and Mr. 
Brand should even be thought of. You have 
both got other duties, inexorable duties. It is my 
business to see that nothing comes in the way of 
their fulfillment. Do you understand ?” 

She sat dumb now, with a vague fear about the 
future of her lover; for herself she had no fear. 

“Some one must be sent to Philadelphia to re- 
main there probably for his lifetime. Do not 
drive me to send George Brand.” 

“Papa!” It was a cry of appeal; but he paid 
no heed. This matter he was determined to set- 
tle at once. 

“Understand, this idle notion must be dropped ; 
otherwise George Brand goes to the States forth- 
with, and remains there. Fortunately, I don’t 
suppose the matter has gone far enough to cause 
either of you any deep misery. This is not what 
one would call a madly impassioned letter.” 

She scarcely perceived the sneer; some great 
calamity had befallen her, of which she as yet 
scarcely knew the extent; she sat mute and be- 
wildered—too bewildered to ask why all this thing 
should be. 

“That may not seem much to you,” he said, in 
the same cold, implacable way. ‘“ But banishment 
for life from his native country, his home, his 
friends, is something to an Englishman. And if 
we are likely to lose his work in this country, 
through a piece of sentimental folly, we shall take 
care not to lose it in America,” 

She rose. 

“Ts that all, papa?” 

She seemed too stunned to say any more. 

He rose also, and took her hand. 

“Tt is better to have a clear understanding, 
Natalie. Some might say that I object to your 
marrying because you are a help to me, and your 
going away would leave the house empty. Per- 
haps you may have some kind friend put that no- 
tion into your head. But that is not the reason 
why I speak firmly to you, why I show you you 
must dismiss this fancy of the moment—if you 
have entertained it as well as he—as impossible. 
I have larger interests at stake; I am bound to 
sacrifice every personal feeling to my duty. And 
I have shown you what would be the certain re- 
sult of such a marriage: therefore, I say, such a 
marriage is not to be thought of. Come, now, 
Natalie, you claim to be a woman: be a woman! 
Something higher‘is wanted from you. What 
would all our friends think of you if you were to 


“T am not 
If he says ‘yes,’ I will never see him 





sink into a position like that—the housekeeper 
of a country squire ?” 

She said nothing; but she went away to her 
own room, and sat down, her face pale, her heart 
like lead. And all her thought was of this pos- 
sible doom hanging over him if he persisted ; and 
she guessed, knowing something of him, whether 
he was likely to be dissuaded by a threat. 

Then, for a second or so, a wild, despairing fan- 
cy crossed her mind; and her fingers tightened ; 
and the proud mouth grew firm. If it was 
through her that this penalty of banishment over- 
took him—why should she not do as others had 
done ? 

But no—that was impossible. She had not 
the courage to make such an offer. She could 
only sit and think; and the picture before her 
imagination was that of her lover sailing away 
from his native land. She saw the ship getting 
further and further away from the English shores, 
until it disappeared altogether in a mist of rain— 
and tears. 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 





HOW TO MAKE PASTRY. 


HERE are two kinds of pastry used for making 
pies and tarts, namely, puff paste and short 
crust. Also, there is what is called hot-water 
paste, for raised pies ; but into this I am afraid my 
space will not permit me to go. 

Puff paste and short paste are entirely differ- 
ent from each other. In short paste the butter, 
lard, or dripping that is used for shortening is 
mixed with the flour, kneaded into it, and so made 
a part of it. In puff paste the butter and the 
flour (made into a paste to begin with) are kept 
separate, and laid one over the other, in leaves or 
flakes, something like meat and bread in sand- 
wiches ; the pastry is rolled again and again to 
make these flakes thinner and thinner, and the 
skill of the cook is directed toward their being 
kept quite apart. 

Thus it will be seen that the processes of mak- 
ing these two varieties of paste are dissimilar, 
and therefore before we begin to make pies we 
must decide which kind we intend to patronize. 

The choice made must depend upon our re- 
quirements and our tastes. I suppose few will 
agree with me when I say that for domestic use 
my own predilection is in favor of short crust. 
Puff paste is much the more difficult to make of 
the two; it is also the more indigestible. It needs 
to be made with a large proportion of butter, a 
pound to a pound of flour, cooks say, while prac- 
tical people seldom attempt to make it with less 
than twelve ounces of butter to a pound of flour. 
The consequence is, the pastry is rich, and likely to 
cause derangement of the stomach. We all know 
that if we have to consult a doctor upon any diffi- 
culties of digestion he is sure to say, first thing, 
“No pastry.” It is puff paste that is thus objec- 
tionable. Good plain pastry, although not suited 
to the dyspeptic, constitutes very wholesome, ap- 
petizing food for ordinary mortals. 

The superiority of puff paste lies in its appear- 
ance. No one can deny that it looks most deli- 
cious. Pies or patties made of light puff pastry, 
brightly browned in baking, and filled with savory 
or sweet preparations, are most tempting to the 
eye. But, like many other things of the same 
kind, their qualities are not equal to their charms. 

Opinions differ, however, all the world over, and 
the majority of people will most likely decide 
that puff paste is to be preferred to any other 
kind, and especially for articles that seem proper- 
ly to call for it, such as meat pies, vol-au-vents, 
patties, and tartlets. Let us, therefore, see how 
it is made. 

We shall need for our purpose a quarter of a 
pound of Vienna flour, a quarter of a pound of 
sweet butter, and six or eight drops of lemon 
juice ; also a marble pastry slab. If this can not 
be obtained, a good-sized Slate may be used in- 
stead, what is wanted being something that will 
keep the pastry cool whilst it is being rolled. With 
the same object—coolness—the hands should be 
washed in hot water a minute or two before com- 
mencing operations, and the pastry should be 
made in a cold place. 

If the weather be warm, a little ice will also 
be needed. Sometimes the yolk of an egg is used, 
and it helps to make the paste elastic; but as it 
is much easier to make the paste in cold than in 
warm weather, we may well dispense with this in 
winter-time. The ice will be used as a resting- 
place for the pastry between the turns. 

The flour should be thoroughly dried, then sift- 
ed, in order to free it from lumps. It must not, 
however, be put to the fire just before being used. 
The butter, too, should be well pressed in a cloth 
to free it from moisture. If the weather be cold, 
and the butter be very hard, it should be worked 
a little, in order to make it of the consistency of 
paste. 

All being now ready, we first put the flour on 
a slab; we then make a hole in the middle, and 
put into it a very small pinch of salt, and the lem- 
on juice. We then add water, a very little at a 
time, and mix flour, water, and lemon juice to- 
gether till we have a smooth but not stiff paste. 
The consistency of this paste has a great deal to 
do with the excellence of our pastry. It should 
be the same as that of the butter, for we want to 
roll the two together, and if the butter be either 
harder or softer than the paste, it can not be roll- 
ed successfully. 

We now sprinkle a very small quantity of flour 
on the slab (if much flour is taken the paste will 
be mottled), and roll and knead the paste with 
our hands for ten minutes or more, till it feels 
something like dough, The kneading will make 
it workable, but we must remember that a few 
manutes after kneading must elapse before tne 
butter is put with it, or the paste will not be cool. 

Everything being now prepared, we roll the 
paste out quite straight, and one way, and lay the 
butter on one half of it, covering it over quite 
evenly with the other half, and pressing the edges 





of the paste together with the fingers, in order to 
inclose it securely. We now flatten the paste 
with the rolling-pin, and rod, not push, it to a long 
straight piece. We must be careful to roll it 
straight, or the flakes will rise in a slanting di- 
rection, and we must not let the butter break 
through its envelope. If by any mischance it 
does break through, the place must be mended at 
once with a little piece of paste. If a crackling 
sound is heard during the rolling, or if air-bub- 
bles are found, the paste is likely to be light. 

When the paste is rolled once, it must be fold- 
ed in three, and put upon ice, or aside in a cool 
place, for a quarter of an hour. The rolling and 
folding constitute what is called a turn. The 
pastry must have seven turns, with a quarter of 
an hour’s rest between each two. It should al- 
ways be laid on the board with the rough edges 
toward the cook, and it should be handled as lit- 
tle as possible. Pastry thus made will puff up 
to five, six, or even seven times its original height, 
A light, even, cool touch is required for making 
it, and it should be remembered that the paste is 
to be kept dry and the butter cold. Unless these 
points are attended to, the sandwiched flakes will 
intermingle, and the pastry be spoiled. If we 
wish to use the paste for fruit pies or tartlets, we 
might add a spoonful of sifted white sugar to the 
flour. 

When the method described above is consider- 
ed either too troublesome or too expensive, a sim- 
pler recipe for making puff paste may be follow- 
ed with very satisfactory results. The pastry thus 
produced will not rise so high as true puff paste, 
but it will be very good. Put half a pound of 
flour on a board, and break (not rub) the butter 
into it with the fingers; or, if this can not easi- 
ly be done, chop the butter into the flour with a 
knife. Mix the pastry with water and a few 
drops of lemon juice, and remember that it must 
not be too stiff, or it will not be light. Give it 
three good rolls, and after each roll double it in 
two, and turn the rough edges of the pastry to 
the front. It will be necessary to lightly flour 
both the rolling-pin and the board, or the pastry 
will stick. Pastry thus made is known among 
cooks as rough puff; but it is so good that, if it 
is rough, no one need desire to have it smooth. 
If preferred, good firm lard, or even home-made 
dripping, may be used instead of butter, the same 
method being followed in either case. 

Flaky crust, too, is easily made, and is very good 
for pies and tarts. For this put half a pound of 
flour into a bowl with a small pinch of salt, half 
a tea-spoonful of baking powder, and half a tea- 
spoonful of fine white sugar. Mix these ingredi- 
ents thoroughly, then make into a stiff paste by 
stirring in the white of one egg whisked to a 
stiff froth and mixed with a little cold water. 
Take now half the weight of flour in butter or 
clarified dripping, or a mixture of the two, and 
divide it into two portions. Roll the pastry out 
one way tillitis a quarter of an inch thick, spread 
one portion of the butter upon it, dredge flour 
over, fold it in three, and turn it round with the 
rough edges to the front. Roll it out again, 
spread the rest of the butter on it, dredge flour 
over once more, and roll it again to the thickness 
required for use. Pastry thus made is excellent 
for meat pies. 

Short crust, on the contrary, is specially suited 
for fruit pies. I have already said that in this 
kind of pastry the butter or dripping is kneaded 
into the flour, and so becomes a part of it. It 
should be rubbed in thoroughly, no lumps being 
left; indeed, the rubbing should be continued till 
the flour looks like fine oatmeal all through. The 
pastry may be rich or plain. It may be made ei- 
ther of butter, lard, or good dripping. . For my 
own part, for superior short crust I prefer equal 
parts of good lard and sweet butter to anything 
else, and for plain pastry good dripping will be 
found excellent: indeed, in every case good beef 
dripping is always to be preferred to inferior but- 
ter. A little baking powder helps to make plain 
pastry light, and it also renders it more digestible. 

This baking powder may be bought ready-made 
of the grocer, but it is more satisfactorily made 
at home. To make it, take an equal bulk (not 
weight) of tartaric acid, carbonate of soda, and 
either ground rice or corn flour: mix thoroughly, 
and rub the mixture through a wire sieve. 

One secret of making short crust light is to roll 
it only once, and to handle it as little as possible. 
Superior pastry will be improved by the addition 
of the yolk of an egg and two or three drops of 
lemon juice. It is generally understood that, for 
the best crust, equal quantities of butter and flour 
should be taken; but very excellent pastry in- 
deed may be made with half the weight of but- 
ter to that of flour, and good plain pastry may be 
made with six ounces of butter or clarified drip- 
ping and a tea-spoonful of baking powder to one 
pound of flour. For meat pies it is really unde- 
sirable that a large portion of butter should be 
used, 

The baking of pastry has a great deal to do 
with its excellence. The oven must be hot, but 
not fierce. If too hot, the pastry would stiffen 
before it had time to rise; if too cool, the fat in 
the pastry would melt before the starchy grains 
in the flour had burst, and this would make the 
pastry heavy. One way of testing the heat of an 
oven is to put a piece of stale crumb of bread in 
it: if in five minutes the bread has become a bright 
brown color, the oven is hot enough for pastry. 

Small articles, such as tartlets and patties, may 
be put into the hotter part of the oven at once, 
and left till they are sufficiently baked. Larger 
articles, such as pies, must be put in the hotter 
part till they have risen and the crust is light, then 
be removed into the cooler part, to allow the meat 
as well as the pastry to be cooked through. With 
pies of any size, it is always well to lay a sheet of 
paper over the pastry as soon as it has risen, to 
keep it from scorching, and then to let it bake 
gently, that the contents of the pie may be ten- 
der. And above all things we must never forget 
that “the oven will not look after itself,” 
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Tulle and Lace Man- 
tilla, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus mantilla is made of 
black woollen net, and is 
faced seven-eighths of an 
inch deep with black silk on 
the outer edge. The trim- 
ming consists of alternate 
rows of beaded and crimped 
tape fringe four inches wide 
and pleated black lace three 
inches wide. The fronts and 
the neck of the mantilla are 
trimmed with a ruche of 
black lace. Bows of black 
satin ribbon two inches wide 
complete the trimming. 


Tulle and Lace Opera 
Hood. 

For the rim‘cut of stiff 

lace one piece nine inches 

long and two inches and 







Fig. 1. 
TUSCAN 
Bonnet. 


three - quarters wide, 
round it off on one 
















: (the front) edge from 
= the middle toward 
= the back corners, 
NSS wire the rim, and 

bind it with white 
silk ribbon. On this 
rim set a piece of 


point d’Alencon net 
fourteen inches wide 
and forty-two inches 
long, which is slashed 
in the middle at the 


Fig. 1.—Tutie anp Lace MAnTILia. 
Front.—{See Fig. 2.] 


SP. 











Fig. 1—Sumwer Casumere Dress anp Lace Mantita, 



































TULLE anp Lace Opera Hoop. 


































Figs. 1-3.—PARasots AND 
CHATELAINE Baa. 


bottom to a depth of twenty- 
eight inches, so as to form two 
searfs. Edge the net on the 
sides, on the bottom, and along 
the slit with point d’Alencon 
lace four inches wide, which is 
continued in pleats on the rim. 
Bows of pale blue gros grain 
ribbon two inches and a half 
wide trim the hood as shown by 
the illustration. ; 


Ladies’ Bonnets, Figs. 
and 2. 

Fig. 1—The brim of this 
Tuscan straw bonnet is faced 
smoothly with black velvet. The 
trimming consists of a long 
white ostrich feather, a spray of 
roses on the right side, and a 
bow of white satin ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—This Leghorn bonnet 
has the brim lined with cream- 
colored satin, which is shirred 


half an inch and two inches 
from the outer edge, and also 
on the inner edge. Around 
the crown is wound a cream. 
colored satin ribbon two inch- 
es wide. A bow of similar 
ribbon, the ends of which are 
tied behind, trims the bonnet 
as shown by the illustration. 
A wreath of forget-me-nots, 
grasses, and leaves encircles 
the brim. 


Ladies’ Summer Dresses, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


1.—Scummer CaSHMERE 
Dress anpD Lace MAnrTILia. 
This dress, of which Fig. 2 
shows the front, is made of 
cray summer and 
is trimmed with ruffles of the 
material, gathered white lace, 
and grain rib- 
bon. The mantilla is made of 


Fig. 


cashmere, 








bows of gros 







Fig. 2.—LrGuorn 
Bonnet, 


net, and is edged with lace 
partly set on plain and partly 
pleated. The fronts are pleat- 
ed at the bottom, and are 
trimmed with a bow of gros 
grain ribbon. Similar 
and a passementerie agrafe 
complete the trimming for the 
mantilla, 

Fig. 2.—F atte Dress anp 
Lace Mantitta. The dress is 
made of gray faille, trimmed 
with ruffles of the same, lace, 
and bows. Fig. 1 shows the 


bows 


”_ 
Fig. 


2.—TcLie anp Lace MANTILLA. 
Back.—{See Fig. 1.] 
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Fig. 2.—Faitte Dress anp Lace MAnriLia, 
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back of the dress. The ends of the black lace 
mantilla are gathered as seen in the illustration, 
and finished with tassels. Passementerie agrafes 
complete the trimming. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Proxie For Breer, Hams, or Toneves.—This pickle 
will keep for years, if boiled and skimmed between 
each parcel put away. To two gallons of spring wa- 
ter put two pounds of coarse brown sugar, two pounds 
of bay and two and a half pounds of common salt, and 
half a pound of saltpetre. Mix them in a deep earthen 
glazed pan that wii! hold four gallons, and that has a 
cover fitting it closely. Keep your beef or hams as 
long as they will bear before putting them into the 
pickle, and sprinkle them with coarse sugar in a pan, 
from which they must drain. Rub the hams, etc., well 
with the pickle, and pack them in close, putting as 
much meat in as the pan will hold. Weight it down, 
and let the pickle cover them entirely. A small ham 
may lie fourteen days in the brine; a large one, three 
weeks ; a tongue, twelve days; pieces of beef, in pro- 
portion to their size. Meat will eat well out of this 
pickle without drying. When to be dried, let each 
piece be drained over the pan, and when it will drip no 
longer, take a clean sponge and dry it thoroughly. 
Six or eight hours will smoke them, and there should 
be only a little sawdust and wet straw burned under- 
neath to smoke them ; but if put into a baker's chim- 
ney, sew a coarse cloth over them, and let them hang 
a week. 

Onanoeapr.—The sour oranges which are so plenti- 
ful in the spring, and too acid for eating purposes, may 
be utilized in this way. Rub them well, squeeze and 
strain the juice just as lemons forlemonade. Six high- 
flavored oranges should be enough to acidulate suffi- 
ciently one quart of water, and to this quantity put a 
heaping cupful of white sugar. 

Satcy Lunn.—One quart of flour, three eggs, two 
table-spoonfuls of yeast, a lump of butter the size of 
an egg, half a pint of milk, and if your yeast should be 
the least bit sour, add a small piece of soda not larger 
than the end of one’s finger (well dissolved). Beat it 
well, and set it away to rise in the vessel in which it is 
to be baked. Make it up in the morning to bake for 
tea, and at night for breakfast. Bake quickly. 

Puxe-arrpie Jetty.—Chop up two canfuls of fresh 
pine-apple, and pour on it two quarts of boiling water. 
Add four tea-cupfuls of white sugar, and the juice of 
two lemons; add a shilling box of gelatine to every 
three quarts of water. Strain through a flannel bag, 
and put into jelly moulds, 

Grare Wrve (simple and perfect).—One quart of 
grape juice, three quarts of water, two and a half 
pounds of common brown sugar. Keep in an open 
barre! nine days, covering only with muslin to exclude 
insects; then put in a close cask, fastening the bung, 
and set it aside till spring. Then rack off, and bottle. 

Branpiep Peaours.—Dip the peaches (White Heath 
are the best) in hot lye, and rub the fur off with a cloth, 
or pare them nicely. Allow to one pound of fruit 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar. Put as much wa- 
ter as will make syrup enough to cover the fruit. Boil 
awhile, then put in the peaches, and scald until they 
become tender ; then lay them on dishes to cool. Con- 
tinue to boil the syrup until it is rich and thick. When 
it is quite done, and has cooled a little, add pale peach 
or apple brandy (equal quantities of brandy and syrup). 
Put the fruit in jars, and pour onthe syrup. 

Branvixp Apricors.—Take freshly gathered apri- 
cots, not too ripe. To one pound of fruit add three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar and as much water as will 
cover it well. Boil and skim the syrup; then put in 
the fruit, and let them remain five or six minutes. 
Take them out without syrup, and lay them on dishes 
to cool. Boil the syrup until it is reduced one-half. 
When the apricots are cold, put them in glasses, and 
cover with equal quantities of syrup and brandy mix- 
ed. They may require scalding. 

To Preserve Ciine-stone Peaonrs.—Take the finest 
white peaches, pare them nicely, and put them in a 
bowl. Have their weight of pounded sugar, and sprin- 
kle it over them as they are put in. Let them stand 
two or three hours. Put them in the preserving ket- 
tle, add a little water, and let the peaches remain until 
thoroughly scalded. Take them out with a ladle, 
draining off the syrup. Should there not be enough to 
cover the peaches, add a little water. Boil and skim 
the syrup, return the fruit to the kettle, and do them 
gently until they are clear. 

Praon Jam.—Take fine soft peaches (yellow-fleshed 
ones make much the prettiest jam), scald, and mash 
them well. To one pound of fruit allow three-quar- 
ters of a pound of sugar, but do not put it in at once, 
letting the peaches get nearly done first. Boil for 
three hours, stirring all the time, This is the most 
trying preserve of all to make, on account of the inces- 
sant spitting of the hot mass as it thickens. The best 
way is for the cook to be prepared with a long wooden 
ladle for stirring—at least a yard long; also to have 
the hands gloved, and a wet towel wrapped around the 
right arm. Be careful, too, to keep the fire steady, 
but rather low. It would not seem worth while to 
take so much trouble but for a preserve so generally 
liked ; and the jam when made, tied up closely in small 
jars, and previously covered with brandy papers, will 
keep for many years. 

To Preserve Quinces.—Pare and core them nicely, 
and have some whole and some cut in Jarge slices. 
Put in a kettle, and boil until you can pass a straw 
easily through them ; then put them on dishes to cool. 
Take some of the water in which they were boiled, 
make a syrup of one pound of sugar to one pound of 
fruit. Boil it, and when clarified, put in the quinces. 
Cover for a while with a large plate (it makes them 
light-colored), and let them boil slowly until they are 
clear. Every now and then take them out of the ket- 
Ue, and lay them singly on dishes to cool a little, and 
then put them back to cook more. This process is 
suitable for preserving pears and peaches likewise. 

Pxaon Curps (very nice).—Twelve pounds of peaches, 
six pounds of sugar. Cut the peaches in slices. Make 
a syrup, and simmer them over the fire until they look 
clear; then take out, and lay on dishes to dry. Set 
the dishes in the sun, and when they are half dried 
sift granulated white sugar over them, and turn them. 
Do this frequently until they are dry enough to be 
packed away in jars, in alternate layers of powdered 
sugar. The great hinderance to this process usually is 
met with in the attacks of bees, which are excessively 
fond of this sweetmeat, and make incredible depreda- 
tions if the chance is allowed them. The best way to 
guard against their attacks is to provide yourself with 
large spreads of thin gauze, or mosquito-bar muslin, 
and cover the dishes carefully in the first instance, 
seeing that the gauze does not touch the fruit, which 
may be managed by drawing it tight over the rim of 
the dishes. A hot sun. will dry chips sufficiently in 
two or three days, _ 





DIABETES CURED. 


Dear Sirs,—It has been some time since I 
wrote you in regard to how father was getting 
along. So I thought I would write you to-day. 
I am happy to say that he is entirely well, has 
been cured with less than three bottles of “Con- 
stitution Water.” Since he has been taking the 
“Constitution Water,” we have heard of a good 
many cases of diabetes in this city. One lady 
especially has it very bad. When we first heard 
of her she was down in bed with it. She bought 
one bottle of “Constitution Water,” and, after 
taking a few doses, was able to sit up. Send me 
as many circulars as you can for the enclosed 
stamps. There are a great many persons that 
want them. Yours very truly, Jno. L. Surrn. 

ZANESVILLE, Ouro, Nov, 7, 1878. 

To Messrs. Morcan & ALLEN, New York. 


** Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a spring water, 
but a preparation by an eminent physician. For female 
complaints and childhood weakness a specialty. For 
sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John S8t., N. Y.—{Com.} 








‘““GROWING YOUNG AGAIN.” 

A gentleman, the cashier of a Western bank, who 
had used Compound Oxygen for a little over a month, 
says in a letter: “I ed eight pounds while I was 
taking it, and almost an to think that I was grow- 
ing young again. As I had no distinct ailment, but 
only a general sense of good-for-nothi: accompan: 
by extreme ner and an inability to sleep at 
a time, my case is not so striking as many others which 
I have read of in your pamphlet; but there must be 
multitudes in my condition who would use your prep- 
aration gladly if they knew of it.” Our Treatise on 
Compound Oxygen, which is sent free, contains a large 
amount of information in regard to this new treatment. 
Address Drs. Starkey & Pacexn, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
Street, Phila.—{Com.] 











For Moth Patch, Freckle, Tan, the only sure cure is 
Dr. B. C. Perry's Lotion. Dr, Perry's Comedone and Pim- 
yle Remedy (a different pre; wey tm pee cures 
imples, Face Grubs, Blackhead nd for circular. 
Brent Goop & Co., 35 and 37 Park Place, N.Y.—[{Com.} 





However strongly advertised to the contrary, almost 
all Baking Powders contain a filling of either starch 
or flour. Hanford’s Nove Such contains pure Grape 


| Cream Tartar and finest Bicarb. Soda only.—[Com.} 








Tus palm of superiority is awarded to Mrs. 8. A. 
Allen for her World’s Hair Restorer, and a grateful 
public appreciates. Every Druggist sells it.—{Com.] 








Horsrorn’s Acid Phosphate restores enfeebled di- 
gestion, imparting vitality, and correcting the feeling 
of lassitude so common in midsummer.—[{Com.} 








Coryine bene tf the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheelis seually useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by = without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

oval Baxine Powper Co., New York. 


THR SEA-SHORE COTTAGE 


At Atlanticville, near Long Branch, will 
open June 2ist. It is for Working Girls and Teachers. 
The charge for two weeks is Nine Dollars, including 
the fare both ways; or, for one week, Five Dollars. 
Application to be made at the : 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
No. 7 East 15th Street, N. Y. 











NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 


ment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 








Diamonds. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


IMPORTER OF FINEST 


Diamonds, Pearls, 


AND OTHER 
Precious Stones. 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, 


MADISON SQUARE. 
NEW YORK. 





HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, only relia- 
ble in the world. 

The dest assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
for retaining or producing the loveliness of youth. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty $1 00 per box. 

Veloutine, in 3 shades, at 50c. and $1 00 per box. 

The new Cosmetic Mask (patented), with Cos- 
metics complete, $2 00. 

La Bellogene Face Powder, 8 shades, 25c. 
per box. 

Indelible Vegetable ‘‘ Lip» and **‘ Face” 
Rouge, $1 00 and $1 50 per Bottle. 

** Aurora,’ for producing golden blonde hair, 
$1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

Undesirable shades of hair transformed into de- 
sired shades. 

** Diapholine,»? the new discovery to stain or 
dye hair a handsome drab, ashes of roses or mouse 
color, $2 00 per Bottle. 

Competent artists, to attend ladies free of charge. 

An exquisite and grand assortment of Real Tor- 
toise-Shell Goods, by Italian, French, and 
American artists, below manufacturers’ prices. 

An immense assortment of the finest 

Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

All the latest Parisian Novelties in Invisible 
Fronts, Switches, Coiffures, Curls, &c. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Finest assortment of Gray Hair in the country. All 
shades properly matched at r ble prices. 

COM BINGS made up handsomer and cheaper 
than by any other house. 

Don't fail to send for our New Catalogue, “‘ How to 
be Beautiful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country free of charge, 
or C.0.D., with privilege of examination. If not 
approved, can be returned at my expense. 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“ B* a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which — the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided our breakfast tables with a delicately-flavored 
bevei which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to dis- 
ease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us, ready to attack wherever there is a w point. 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with pure blood and a properly- 
nourished frame.” —Civil dervice Gazette. 
Sold only in tins, 3¢ pound and pound, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & = Homeopathic Chemists, 
mdon. 
Also, Epps’ Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


FOR THE 


PRESIDENTIAL GAMPATGN 


Splendidly Illustrated. 
CARTOONS AND SKETCHES 


BY 


WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS. 
The Political Situation Fully Discussed. 


July 1st to November 20th, 
(Nos. 1226 to 1247, inclusive), 


22 WEEKS FOR $1 50. 





Postage Prepaid. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 


ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
onthe Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 








ANDQ@ONVENIENT 
MACHINE IN US 


NOW READY. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
PATTERES 


SPRING AND SUMMER. 
40 PAGES. 122 CUTS. 


PRICE TEN CENTS, 


POSTAGE FREE. 





Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


COMPLAINTS, KIDNEY 
Constipation and Piles. 


















Cures Li 
DISEASES, 
Beea 





NEW FLORAL sstorsts soem, 20 
F Fi &e. (48 oO Ms 7B oe heater 
‘erns, Flowers, pages.) Covers elegant! 
gilded; also 47select quotations,all 15c. pe cg Pama l 
taken, Ag’ts wanted. G.W.Bocemsdes, West Haven,Ct. 








rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO=- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 





NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut Paper Patterns, known 
as ‘‘ Harper's Bazar Patterns.” e furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 












warm weat. It is the “latest” 
and best, being guaranteed to wear three 
times longer than ANY other wave made. 
Price, $6 to $12. Sent, C.0.D. 
& with privilege of returning. To be had ONLY o 
MRS. C. THOMPSON, 107 State Street, Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR I8so. 
By W. Pemsroxe Ferrives. 
IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 


H The THOMPSON 

Patent SARATOGA 

WAVE oe took 

1st Premium at the Cin- 

S cinnati Industrial Expo- 

2 sition), made wholly of 

zs natural curly hair, is indis- 

nb sable to a lady who is 

ye! bald, or whose front hair is thin or 

§ will not remain in crimp in damp or 
z 
2 
& 











Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 
Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 
Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 
G@™ Hither of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pemproxe Fetrmper. Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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ALLAN'S ANTFAT 





“Vir 


Vregy 
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Lady :—* How yam I to ot throu he?” 
Consort :—* Take Anti-fat ge I did. ne 


LLAN’S ANTI-FAT (tredesmat, “ Anti-fat,” re 
istered) is the celebrated REMEDY for C ORPT 

t is purely vegetable, being a ‘compound 
cone aabetad flui-extract of sea lichens, and is per- 
fectly harmless. No particular change of diet required. 
Will reduce a fat person from 2 lbs. to 51bs. a week. It 
acts upon the food in the stomach, preventing {ts con- 
version into fat. “ Corpulency is not only a disease of 
itself, but the harbinger of others,” wrote Hippocrates 
two ey or my years ago, and what was true then is no 
less 80 to-da 

Allan’s ‘Anti-fat is endorsed b 
medical profession, Rdg Si on »., of 
WwW inden, Surgeon to her Majest Que en, re ferring 
to ANTI-FAT in the “ British *yedie ul Journal,” of 
June 7th, 1879, says: “I gave seme of this extract 
(Fucus Vesic ulosus) to avery corpulent sats who in 
three months lost three stones in weight without any 
change of diet. Since then I have frequently given ft 
forreducing weight depending on the accumulation of 
adipose tissue, and have never found it to fail. I may 
state that a patient who has been lately taking it as an 
anti-fat, and who aenre suffered very much from rhreu- 
matic pains about the body, has been entirely free from 
such trouble while she has been taking the extract, a 
fact which she quite independently noted.” 

Prattville, Als. July 20th, 1878.—BOTANIC MEDICINE 
Co., Buffalo, N. ¥.: Gentlemen—About three months 
ago, | commenced using Sag * Anti-fat, at which time 
my weight was 219 pounds. By following your direc- 
tions carefully, I have succeeded in reducing my went 
to 158 pounds. This ts all very satisfactory and pleas- 
ant; but just previous to commencing the use J your 
medicine, I had purchased two suits of fine clothes ata 
high pric e, and find, to m Geays that they are en- 
tirely useless to me now. yhen I put one of the coats 
on, my friends tell me it looks. like a coffee-sack ona 
bean-pole, and when I put the pants on—well, descrip- 
tion fails. My object in writing is to ascertain whether 
you have not, in connection with your medicine busi- 
hess, an establishment where your patrons, similarly 
situated, could exchange these useless garments for 
others that would fit. 1 think 7 ought to have some- 
thing of the kind, as it would be an inducement for 
many to use the Anti- -fat, who now object to using it, 
in consequence of the loss they would sustain in throw- 
ing aside valuable garments. Just turn this matter over 
in’ your mind. A “Clothing Exchange” is what you 
want in connection with your Anti-fa’ pane. 

fours truly, GEORGE BOYD. 
THE ABOVE C ONTIEMED. 

Prattville, Ake. 7 Noo, 29th, 1878.—THE BOTANIC MEDI- 
CINE Co., Butfal - Y.: Gentlemen—I weigh 315 lbs. 
I am a member of the oil firm of TELFAIR, SNEDEKER 
& Rucker, 10 John Street, New York. am con- 
stantly traveling. Have intended to write to get some 
of your Anti-fat, but have been waiting to come across 
some One who has actually taken your medicine. So 
to-day I have the gratific ation of interviewing Mr. 
GEORGE BoOyD, of Prattville. He informs me that he 
redaced himse' if from 219 to 158 pounds in four eee. 

fours truly, COL. HOUSTON RUCKER 

Hundreds of letters similar to the above have been 
received by the Botanic Medicine Company, confirming 
their statements rejative to the efficacy of Allan’s Anti- 
fat in cases of Obesity. Send stamp for pamphlet. 

Address BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Bumlo. . 
Great Russell-street Buildings, London, W. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, On One Year 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year 


A COMBINATION OFFER, 


Harper's MaGazine 
Harrrr’s WrEekiy 
Harver’s Bazar 
Hatrver’s 
Harper's 
Harrer’s 





those eminent in the 


Y -» OF 
Eng. 








MAGaZine.. 

WRSKLY....... 
MAGAZineg..... 
Harpxrr’'s Bazar......... 
Harper's WEEKty....... 
Harrxnr’s Bazar 


‘bone VORP. c.c008--. Gl 


ag @ne Year 


} One Year 


One Year 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Ma@azrnz, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Volumes of the Weerxty or Bazar, bound in cloth, 
each containing the Numbers for a year, will be fur- 
nished for $7 00 each, sent by mail, postage prepaid. 

There are 60 volumes of the MaGazing, 23 volumes 
ofthe Wexrx.y,and 12 volumes of the Bazazr now ready. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Haz- 
prer’s Werkiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Weexty, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $1 50 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
In Youne Propre, 75 cents a line. Cuts and Display 
charged the same rates for space occupied as solid 
matter. 

Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 











USEFUL BOOKS 


AMERICAN CITIZENS, 


Republican or Democrat? 


A Retrospect, with its Lesson for the Citizen 
of 1880. 32mo, Paper, 15 cents. 





Life of James A. Garfield, 
Republican Candidate for President of the 
United States. By Epmunp Kirke. [Illustra- 
ted. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 





Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Amer- 


icans, 
Politics for Young Americans. By Cartes 
Norpuorr. 16mo, Half Leather, 75 cents. 





Fish’s Parliamentary Law. 


American Manual of Parliamentary Law; or, 
The Common Law of Deliberative Assemblies. 
Systematically Arranged for the Use of the 
Parliamentarian and the Novice. By Groraz 


T. Fish. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents; Leather 
Tucks, $1 00. 
Eaton’s Civil Service in Great 


Britain. 
Civil Service in Great Britain. A History of 
Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 
American Politics. By Dorman B. Eaton. 
With an Introduction by George WiLLiam 
Curtis. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Richardson’s National Banks. 


The National Banks. By H. W. Ricnarpson. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Newcomb’s A B C of Finance, 


The ABC of Finance; or, the Money and 
Labor Questions Familiarly Explained to Com- 
mon People, in Short and Easy Lessons. By 
Smioxn Newcoms, LL.D. 32mo, Paper, 25 
cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 





Atkinson’s Labor and Capital. 
Labor and Capital Allies—Not Enemies. 
Epwarp ATKINSON. 
Cloth, 35 cents. 


32mo, Paper, 20 cents; 


Stickney’s A True Republic. 


A True Republic. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


By Apert STICKNEY. 


| Story on the Constitution of the 


United States, 





By | - 


\2 


| ABBOTT, AUSTIN 


A Familiar Exposition of the Constitution of | 


the United States. Designed for the Use of 
School Libraries and General Readers. 
an Appendix containing important Public Doc- 
uments illustrative of the Constitution. 
JoserH Story. 12mo, Cloth, $1 05. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(a Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


1880 JONES 1840 


CHOICE SUMMER GOODS. 

35 Departments at Popular Prices. 
SUITS AND CLOAKS. /AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. ov 5 SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 O GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. O OCROCKERY. 
SILKS. O° Ou Gana. 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue 








Eighth Avenue 
AND 
_Nineteenth Street. 


JONES 


SHOES. 
CARPETS. “13 
UPHOLSTERY 
FURNITURE. 
DOMESTICS, 


_ Nineteenth Street. 








x 
O 


O LACES. 

GLOVES. 
HOSIERY. 
MILLINERY. 


oO 
Q 
O 
0 AO 


Ww J — 
V Gents’ Fuenisuine G’ps. 





Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
_ SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 
How to Make Lace, 


SEND 3-CENT STAMP FOR 


BENTLEY BROS.’ New Catalogue, 


JUST OUT 
48 and 50 Walker Street, New York. 


Basanrhorey 


The sateen t is the Acme of Perfection for 
‘ey uquet to Coat, Dress, Belt or 















Mailed free on receipt of price, 25 cents © 
five for $1; or per dozen, $2. 
om 


ee ry D. COOPER Gale 
No. 27 Unten Square, N 
HOW TO MAKE LACE. 
(Copyright), 50c.,with Pattern on Linen, &c. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 


6 East 14th Street, New York, 


IMPORTERS. 
Lace Braids, Arrasene, and Instruction 
Books as usual 





Sa 3c. for Samples and Price-List. <@a 














Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10c., 
__&. L REED & co., Nassau, N. Y. 
‘Luspary « or ConGress, 7 
Coryriaut Orrick, WASHINGTON. 
To wit: Be rr Rememnerep, that on the 13th day of 
July, Anno Domini 1889, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 


ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, sons of JACOB ABBOTT, 


postpaid. 








deceased, of the United States, have deposited in this | 


Office the title of a Book, the title or description of 
which is in the following words, to wit: 

HISTORY OF ROMULUS. By Jacos Asszort, 

With Engravings. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of +. * nited States respecting 
copyrights. . SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal for fourteen years from October 13, 1880, 


when the first term of 28 years will h have e expired. 


With | 
60 


By | 


| free. Address DANTE 








New Style c ards, , Lithographed in] bright colors, 10c. 
U 60 Ag” ts Samples, 10c, Conn.Card Co., Northford, Ct. 


14.STOP ORGANS, 
SUB BASS and Oct, Coupler, & 


Set Reeds, $65. 
anos, $125 and upward, sent on trial. Catalogue 
F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 











50 


with name, 10c.. G. A. Sprrva, Northford, Ct. 





HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





The following are some of our latest SPRING and SUMMER Patterns for 
1880, and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE 


CENTS for each Pattern. 
—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 


Ladies’ Suits are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers 


VOLUME Xill. 


ROBESPIERRE COAT and Walking Skirt. ...No. 12 

HANDKERCHIEF COSTUME: Pleated 
Basque, Tallien Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt “ 12 

MOURNING COSTUME: Coat ere and 
Round Giirt. 2.0. cccccccccccscccccccscccce ” 


ENGLISH SURTOUT, and Full Round Skirt.. 
OVER- DRESS, Kilt Skirt, and Walking Coat ue 


(for child from 2 to 7 years old)............. 13 
MARIE CHRISTINE MANTLE, Revers Over- 

skirt, and Short, Round WN osissa<ccuases “ 15 
VISITE MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 

OS" ech Re =" 


SLEEVED MANTLE WITH PLEATED BACK, 
Apron Over-skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt.. ‘ 


_ 
o 


SHORT SUIT, with Train buttoned on....... “ 16 
SHIRRED MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 
pn eRe Terie cat 
oe —. a Tablier Over- 
Skirt, and Round Skirt..............+0+.... “2 
A complete list of all Patterns 


tion, Address 





POINTED BASQUE with Skirt Piece, Shirred _ 
Over-skirt, and Round Skirt................ 

CHILDREN’S WARDROBE: Sacque Dress. 
with Flounce and Sash, and Jacket with 
Simulated Vest, Under-waist, and Kilt Skirt F 


(for child from 1 to 5 years old)............. 20 
LOUIS XV. COAT, Double-Breasted Skirted 
Polonaise, and Box - Pleated Skirt (for girl 
from 7 to 15 years Old).........ccecceccceees “@ 
SPANISH MANTILLA and Elbow Cape...... bee | 
GLOVE-FITTING BASQUE, Over-skirt, with 
Hooped Drapery, and Double Kilt Skirt..... ie 
BYRON HANDKERCHIEF SUIT (Basque, 
Over-skirt Open at the Side,and Round Skirt). “* 22 
SURTOUT POLONAISE with Pleated Front, 
Pelerine and Round Skirt.................. =o 
COAT-TAIL BASQUE, Double Apron Over- 
skirt, and Round Skirt..............e0s0es: ant 
PLAIN POLONAISE with French Back, and 
BOG FIGs 6.00008 Ktcnakdccktbscedincciess “ 7% 


published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 


| Mrs. Austin. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
OT OF NEW BOOKS. 


JUDGE AND JURY. A Popular Explanation of 
Leading Topics in the Law of the Land. By Ban- 
JaMIN VaUGHAN ABzorTr. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

IL. 

LIFE OF JAMES A. GARFIELD, Republican Can- 

didate for President of the United States. By Ep- 
munD Kirke. Illustrated. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
III. 

SAMUEL LOVER. A Biographical Sketch. With 
Selections from his Writings and Correspondence. 
By Anprew James Sy MINGTON. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cts. 

IV. 

THE NATIONAL BANKS. By H.W. Ricuarpson. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

¥. 

LIFE SKETCHES OF MACAULAY. 


By Cuar.es 
Apans, D.D. 


32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts. 
Vi. 

AMERICAN MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY 
LAW ; or, the Common Law of Deliberative Assem- 
blies. Systematical] anes ged for the Use of the 
Parliamentarian and the Novice. By Gzorer T. 
Fisu. 16mo, Cloth, 50 ce nts. 

VIL. 

THE CONGREGATIONALISM OF THE LAST 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS, as Seen in its Liter- 
ature: with Special Reference to certain Recondite, 
Neglected, or Disputed Passages. With a Biblio- 
yraphical Appendix. By Henry Martyn Dexrer. 

arge Svo, 1082 pages, Cloth, $6 00. 
Vill. 

THE QUEEN. A Biographical Sketch of Queen 
Victoria. By Mrs. Oviruant. With 44 Illustrations. 
4to, Paper, 25 cents. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. 
tory of Classical Greek Literature. 
J. P. Manarry, M.A., Trinity Colle, 
thor of “Social Life in Greece.’ 
Cloth, $4 00. 


A His- 
By the Rev. 
ge, Dublin, Au- 
2 vols., 12mo, 


x. 
OR. BUSHNELL'S LIFE. 


Life and Letters of Horace 
Bashnell. 


With Two Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 
XI. 

BUSINESS LIFE IN ANCIENT ROME. 

HERBERMANN. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents ; 
XII. 

GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp 
Guspon, With Notes, by Dean Mitman, M. Guizor, 
and Dr. Win.iam Swirn. From New Electrotype 
Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels and 
Uncat Edges, in a box, $12 00. (Uniform with the 
New and Popular Library Editions of Hume, Ma- 
caulay, Motley, and Hildreth which have been re- 
cently published.) 


By C. G, 
Cloth, 35 cents. 


XIIL. 

PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE EARTH. 
ters from the Physical History of the Earth. 
ruur Nioo1s, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 

XIV. 

DR. MUHLENBERG'S LIFE. 
Dr. Muhlenberg. 
traits on Steel. 


Chap- 
By Ar- 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 





Life 
By Annx Ayres. 

Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 

— 

A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. A Sketch of the 
Life, Character, and Methods of Work of Henry P 
Haven, of the International Lesson Committee. By 
H. Cray Trumbutt, Editor of the “‘Sunday-School 
Times.” With a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


and Work of 
With Two Por- 





EE n 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Cape Cod and All Along Shore: Stories. By Cuaries 
Norpuorr. 15 cents. 
Hypatia. By Cuarues Kinestry. 15 cents. 


David Armstrong; or, Before the Dawn. 10 cents. 
Mary Anerley. 
per, 15 cents. 


By R. D. Biackmors. $1 00, 


By Mrs. Mo.esworrs. 
The Duke’s Children. 


4to, Pa- 


Miss Bouverie. 15 cents. 


By Anruony Troitore. 20 cts. 


Poet and Peer. By Haminron Aipt. 15 cents. 


The Pennant Family. 


By Anne Beate. 15 cents. 


By Manroaret Vetry. 25 cents. 


Reata: What’sin a Name. By E. D.Gerarp. 15 cts. 
| Clara Vaughan. By R.D. Biackmore. 15 cents. 


Elegant Cards. New Chromo,Shells,Gilt-Edge,&c., | 





The Virginia Bohemians. 


By Joun Esten Cooxe. 
7 cents. 


Fellow-Townsmen. By Tuomas Harpy. 20 cents. 


From Generation to Generation. 


By Lady Aveusta 
Nog.. 15 cents. 


Prince Hugo. By Maria M. Grant. 15 cents. 


A Foreign Marriage; or, Buying a Title. 75 cents. 


e@” Hanrer & Brorurns will send any of the dove 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ea7~ Harrer’s Caratoeur mailed free on receipt of 


Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y¥. 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL 


An unequalled toilet preparation. Restores, preserves, 
and beautifies the complexion. Used and endorsed by 
Mrs. Scott Siddons, Clara Louisa Kellogg, Lotta, Janau- 
schek, and hundreds of others, Contains nothing that 
will injure the most delicate skin. Sold by all drug- 


gists. 50 cents per bottle. Beware of imitations. 
CHAMPLIN & CO., Propr’s, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
95 Garfield QF Garfield & Arthur or Hancock & English Cards, 
#¢ name printed, 10¢. Hill & Co., Lebanon, N. H. 
BARLOW'S 
INDIGO BLUE. 


50 ue 


THE PaeLy © 7ASH BLUE. 
‘or Sale by Grocers. 
3.W IL T BERGER, Prop., 
ab N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


Cc hromo,Snow flake,and Lace Cards,w ith name, 1l0c. 
40 all Chromos,l0c. Star Print’g Co.,Northford,Ct. 











{ Aveusr 21, 1880. 
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“ Bress my Heart, Angelina, am dat you? I skeercely knowed you. Who Banged your Ha'r, Honey?” 


+ r; ———— 
FACETIZA. 

A orrtars manufacturer who had made a composition with his 
creditors was under cross-examination. ‘ Now, sir,” cried Mr, Bag- 
wig, ferociously, “attend to me. Were you not in difficulties a few 
months ago?” 

“No.” 

“What, sir! Attend to my question. I ask you again—and pray 
be careful in answering, for you are upon your oath, I need hardly 
remind you—were you not in difficulties some months ago ?” 

* No, not as I knows of.” 

“Sir, do you pretend to tell this court that you did not make a com- 
position with your creditors a few months ago ?” 

“Oh! ah!”’—a bright smile of intelligence spreading over the in- 
genuous face of the witness—* that’s what you mean, is it? But, ye 
see, it were my creditors as were i’ the difficulties then, an’ not me.” 

ae ae 
“18 DAT 80?” | 

Distineuisnen Frenou Liverary Man (staying in country village to 
study character). *‘ Ah, then, you do undarestand ma Engleesh talk 
trés good ?” 

Jemima Hann, ‘Oh yes, sir; you ‘ave staid ‘ere so long you ’ave got 
quite naturalized.” 

D. F. L. M. (indignantly). “ Natural eyes, by gar! I do think zo; 
also ‘ave I ze natural ‘air and teeth likvis, von, deux, and dthree.” | 

Pe" ea NE 
** ANY EXCUSE,” ETC. 
Sornr: Artist's studio. 


Frrenp. “I say, old fellow, that nose—there’s something wrong, 
ain't there ?” 
Artist. “* Well, yes; now you point it out, perhaps there is. But 
tis all my model's fault—his nose is out of drawing.” 
at SS 
WHY HE LEFT HOME. 
Srmen. “ And are all your brothers as clever as you are, Mr. Smith 2?” 
Surrnu. “ Well, I can answer for their being all wranglers, if that’s 
anything. The house is like a bear-garden.” 
Siren. “ And what does ‘the guv’nor,’ as you call him, say to that, 
poor man ?” / . J 
Surru (dryly). “ Why, he is the Senior Wrangler.” 32 
——e———_ 
ALL THERE. 


Mit.ouver (with little account owing). “Is your mamma at home, 
dear ?” 
Inreciicent Lrrtie Grau. ‘ N-n-no, she is not.” | 
Mrutiver. ** When will she be at home ?” 
1. L. G. “I don’t know, but I'll go and ask her.” 
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DOGS FEEL RATHER SMALL THESE DAYS—THIRTY TO THE POUND. 


LanevaGe or Frowrrs.—The young lady who recently sang, “1 
seek for thee in every flower,” we are glad to say, has found the ob- 
ject of her search. His name is “Sweet William.” No cards, 

—_——_——~>— —— 
“DONKEYS HAVE EARS.” 

Emiry (playing at lawn tennis with the new curate). ‘* What's the 
game now, Mr. Miniver?” 

Curnats. ‘ Forty—love.” 

IRREVERENT GARDENER (overhearing). ‘‘ Did y’ever hear such imper- 
ence! ‘Love,’ indeed! And him not been in the parish above a 
week! Just like them parsons.” 


Fourteen girls, students in a Western college, are writing a continued 
story, which one of the county coe is publishing from week to 
week. Each girl in turn writes a chapter. Already twelve chapters 
have appeared, and the story thus far concerns twelve splendid fel- 
lows with i silky mustaches, twelve beautiful maidens with hair 
that reaches the ground, and twelve stern fathers. Six of the heroes 
have each a “ St.” in his name, and the other six ‘‘ De” somebodies. 

——_—_>————— 


A lady sends her cook to market with a commission to obtain a fine 
fowl for a forth-coming dinner party. The servant returns, and her 
mistress, after closely examining the purchase, shakes her head doubt- 
fully. ‘Oh, madam,” says the cook, * just wait till it has been truf- 
fled Be ‘ll be just like you when you dress up and put on your dia- 
monds.” 

“Which,” said the cook, subsequently, in relating the anecdote, “1 
got a month's warning on the instant.” 

pais 


The following rules are proposed for a Personal Liberty Club: 

Drxtnc-Room.—Any member having a preference for the portion of 
soup, fish, or meat that has been handed to a neighbor, shall be allow- 
ed to seize upon and devour the same without further explanation, 

Reaprnc-Koom.—Members are free to converse here in a loud voice; 
and any member seeing in the hands of another a newspaper he wants 
can snatch it away from him. 

Smokin6-Room.—Cigar or pipe ashes may be thrown anywhere, nor 
are spittoons necessarily to be used. Any member choosivg to sit 
without his coat or his boots shall not be prevented from doing so. 

Bitu1arp-Room.—Members with a taste for cutting the cloth, or 
fencing with the cues, shall not be hindered from indulging thei: 
fancy. 

Carp-Room.—Members are quite free to revoke at whist, or to cheat 
at écarté, if it pleases them. 

Tur Hatt.—Members observing hats or umbrellas of others which 
they prefer to their own shall be at liberty to appropriate the same. 

Everywirre.—No member need pay for anything—unless he likes. 

We need hardly say that the club is sure to be a great social and 
financial success. 
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VALETUDINARIAN. 
Gentieman. “ Now, James, shut the Gate. I’m afraid I’ll catch cold.” 


WONDERFUL DISCOVERY THROUGH A STOVE-PIPE. 
Tue Moon INHABITED. 








